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SYMBOLIC INTERPRETATION 


C. C. McCCOWN 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


HE problem of biblical interpretation is perennial. As old 
conceptions fade, new methods are adopted. It might be 
supposed that formulations of the basic principles involved 
would win their way by weight of their intrinsic justice and 
reasonableness, at least among those who adopt a critical, his- 
torical, approach to the problem. However, habit and tradition 
are strong, and consistency is a jewel often dimmed by disuse. 
It hardly need be said that numerous exegetical devices favored 
by the scribes and rabbis and by Christian exegetes from the 
earliest times down to the nineteenth century are no longer re- 
garded with favor. They were based upon a deep and well- 
founded reverence for the Scriptures which, unfortunately, gave 
birth to belief in their verbal inspiration, their absolute and final 
authority, and their complete sufficiency in all matters of ethics 
and theology. To adapt ancient tabus, the war songs of nomadic 
tribes, and the customary law of agricultural communities to 
an urban commercial economy, not only in Palestine but through- 
out Europe, required vigor and ingenuity. Gematria, notarikon, 
and other devices, but above all allegory, which was favored by 
both Jews and Greeks, provided the desired means. The results 
were more astonishing than satisfactory. 

The contradictory and often absurd products of such arbi- 
trary methods and capricious systems led eighteenth-century 
Protestant scholars to seek generally valid principles of inter- 
pretation. The freedom achieved by the Reformation needed 
inner guidance and self-control by reasonable principles. It was 
felt, rather than expressly stated, that a genuinely divine reve- 


lation would necessarily be couched in words of truth and sober- 
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ness, not in cryptic terms which allowed each reader or hearer 
to discover meanings of his own which others could not accept. 
The outcome was Ernesti’s statement of principles of interpre- 
tation which are still the basis of modern historical exegesis. The 
business of the interpreter, said Ernesti in his Imstitutio Interpretis 
Novi Testamenti (1761), is to discover and set forth ‘‘the mean- 

to attach to another’s language 
the same meaning that the author attached to it.”* Whatever 
view one may take of revelation, is it unreasonable to maintain 
that the meaning which any prophet or religious leader under- 
stood his words to have, must be the meaning which we ascribe 
to him? We cannot claim his authority for ideas which he did 
not hold. 

Ernesti’s principle, although generally accepted by interpreters 
as reasonable and right, is constantly violated, often uncon- 
sciously, sometimes consciously and willfully. It has been 
scouted, especially by German theologians, within the last two 
decades. It has been completely ignored in Germany, England, 
and America, by a whole school of theologians who, nevertheless, 
pay lip service to the principles and procedures of critical, his- 
torical exegesis. 

To certain departures from the narrow path of honest exegesis 
I wish to direct attention by way of illustration. They have been 
committed by men who are highly respected for their services 
to New Testament interpretation and church history, and for 
the vigorous and courageous application of Christian ethics to 
social problems. 


1. “OVERMEANINGS”’ 


The first example, taken strictly, does not necessarily involve 
misinterpretation or misuse of Scripture, although, in careless 
hands, it definitely opens the way for both. In a charming pas- 
sage which discusses the limitations of the historical method, 
James Moffatt points out that any classical literature, with the 


t Translated by Moses Stuart, Elementary Principles of Interpretation, 3d 
ed., 1838, p. 2; cf. pp. 11-18. See McCown, Search for the Real Jesus (New 
York: Scribners, 1940), pp. 27 ff. 
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passage of the centuries, comes to be charged with wider associ- 
ations and fuller meanings than were originally realized, with 
what may be called “overmeanings.” “It would be pedantic 
and unhistorical in the extreme,” Moffait says, ‘‘to imagine that 
the words of the New Testament cannot suggest to our minds 
more than they did to those who first heard or read them.” 


Against such a statement, surely, no one can object. The true 
classic lives forever because of its eternal truth. But Dr. Moffatt 
tempts us out upon dangerous ground when he goes on to say 
that, ‘‘It is the property of the classic to contain more than is 
at first intelligible, to gain or rather to reveal a reach of which 
possibly its original author was not fully conscious.’ It is espe- 
cially dangerous to apply this to the Bible. The sacred book 
has so long been used as an arsenal of proof texts that it can 
hardly be cited without the suggestion, even to the sophisticated, 
that the quotation is an authoritative support for whatever idea 
is proposed. 

The nature of the problem and the difficulty of determining 
how far one may go is illustrated by the varying interpretations 
of the incident of Jacob’s wrestling with the angel at Peniel. 
Stanley (Jewish Church, 1.67) remarked that in all ages the 
incident had been taken as a picture of the struggles men have 
on the eve of some great trial or crisis. So great a critic as S. R. 
Driver interprets it as a turning point in Jacob’s life, as he was 
returning to the land he had left years before and to a meeting 
with the brother whom he had vilely wronged. But, in spite of 
all the sermons which have been preached upon the text, in spite 
of Charles Wesley’s great hymn, ‘Come, O thou Traveller un- 
known, Whom still I hold but cannot see!” the story can be 
regarded only as a piece of chauvinistic patriotism proving to 
the Israelite that eventually his nation would prevail over all 
others in spite of the dark night through which they had to suf- 
fer and the handicaps that beset them. A common myth motif, 
of the struggle between a man and a superhuman being, is used 
to give an etiological explanation of the words, Peniel, ‘face of 


2 The Approach to the New Testament (London, 1921), p. 230. Cf. The Thrill 
of Tradition (New York: Macmillan, 1944), pp. 165 f. 
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God,” and Israel, ‘‘Wrestler, or Perseverer with God,” and to 
point to Israel’s future triumph.3 


A New Testament illustration is, I think, still less debatable. 
A hundred and fifty years ago the famous rationalist, Paulus 
of Heidelberg, explained the miracles of the feeding of the 5000 
and the 4000 as miracles of sharing. Jesus set the example by 
taking what a small boy had brought as a lunch for him and 
some of his disciples and dividing it up among those about him. 
Everyone in the crowd followed his example and there was more 
than enough for all. Much as one would like to have such a 
Gospel incident to use when asking some rich man to share his 
gains with the poor, one cannot for a moment claim that the 
incident as told in the Gospels had any such meaning for the 
early Christians, and, therefore, one cannot honestly tell the 
stories as illustrations of generosity. 

The point of these two examples is that, while both incidents 
may suggest the lessons which have been drawn from them and 
the lessons may be perfectly true to Christian teaching and to 
human experience, still it is misleading to use them for such a 
purpose, for they were not originally intended to have any such 
meanings, and are, therefore, a false basis for perfectly good 
ideas. Both interpretations give false conceptions of what the 
accounts were originally intended to mean. They amuse the 
scholar. They mislead the layman whose views on such matters 
are extremely hazy. They give an excuse to anyone to apply 
similar imaginative interpretations to other passages of Scrip- 
ture, from which entirely false deductions may be made in order 
to substantiate doctrines which are unchristian and meretricious. 


2. SYMBOLISM 


The second misuse of the Scriptures which I suggest for dis- 
cussion is the so-called symbolical interpretation of incidents, 
ideas, and doctrines. The reference is not to symbols which the 
biblical writers themselves employed, the basket of summer 
fruits of Amos, the rod of an almond tree and the seething pot 


3 So Skinner, in ICC. 
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of Jeremiah, or Ezekiel’s valley of dry bones, but to the discovery 
of symbols or symbolical meanings by modern biblical students 
where symbol was not intended by the ancient writers. 

One of the most flagrant misuses of biblical ideas to be found 
in the whole history of Scripture exegesis is the application, by 
the proponents of dialectical theology, of the eschatological ideas 
and terms of the Bible to their peculiar conceptions of history 
and theology. One may grant the truth of elements in their 
theology while believing that their attempts to prove it by the 
Bible are nothing but indefensible tours de force and that the 
inacceptability of their doctrines is largely due to the sophistry 
in the method of symbolical interpretation. 

An excellent idea of what can be done by symbolical exegesis 
to confuse the issues, when a man has some thesis to defend by 
means of the Bible, is to be found in Reinhold Niebuhr’s use of 
the Genesis stories of Paradise and the Fall to prove his theory 
of history, in his recent Gifford lectures. Niebuhr admits that 
“it is impossible to use the symbol of primeval or prehistoric 
innocency,”’ and that “in terms of social history there are no 
primitive societies in which life is related to life in the friction- 
less harmony of the ant-hill.’’ For “‘the innocency of primitive 
life .. . . embodies the twin evils of the tvrannical subordination 
of life to life and the anarchic conflict of life with life.”4 That 
seems to say that there never was a primitive state of innocence. 
Yet he says that there is ‘“‘some justification for the thought which 
runs from Irenaeus to Hegel, according to which the primeval 
goodness is a kind of prehistoric state from which both historic 
virtue and evil finally emerge,”’ and also that “what is valid in 
romantic primitivism”’ is included in “the Christian affirmation 
of the goodness of creation.”s But is ‘‘the goodness of creation” 
a Christian doctrine? It is usually assumed that the Book of 
Genesis was written by a Hebrew, and that the Christian had 
a much deeper sense of the evil in the world and the sin in man 
than the author of the creation story had. Much more must 
the modern Christian recognize the fact that the ancient He- 


4 Nature and Destiny of Man, II (New York: Scribners, 1943), pp. 78, 79 f. 
5 Op. cit., 78, 81. 
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brews’ ideas of both nature and history were woefully immature 
and inadequate. Nature is not, indeed, wholly ‘‘red in tooth 
and claw.”’ In nature there is not merely competition and con- 
flict, but cooperation. Yet storms, volcanoes, and earthquakes 
spread destruction; practically every animal species lives by 
preying upon a lower species or by destroying what plant life 
prodigally produces. Everything is truly expendable. Is there 
even a “frictionless harmony of the ant heap”? Niebuhr himself 
admits that ‘fan inchoate freedom has always disturbed the 
harmony of nature.” If the concept of “primitive innocency” 
is false, how can a romantic belief in it have any value? 

An illustration of an even-worse misuse of Scripture is to be 
found in Niebuhr’s attempt to prove that his theory of history 
“is implicitly defined in the Christian symbolism of the ‘first’ 
and ‘second’ Adam.’ Adam and Christ in Romans (5 12-23) 
are not symbols but realities. They have meaning for religious 
experience, not for the philosophy of history. When Paul speaks 
of the first and second Adam in 1 Corinthians (15 45 #.), he is 
attempting to explain to skeptical Greeks how there can be a 
resurrection. The point of the argument is the contrast between 
the earthy man made out of the dust into a mere “‘living being” 
and the man from heaven who is a “‘life-creating spirit.” Be- 
cause Christ is a “‘life-creating spirit’? he can make over the 
mere “‘living being’’ into a “‘spiritual being like himself. He can 
give the pneuma instead of the psyche, and thus insure immor- 
tality. There is no inkling of an allusion to history or its processes 
or its end in the passage in Corinthians or in the other in 
Romans (5 12-21) where, for another purpose, Adam and Christ 
are contrasted. Both passages are concerned with the individual, 
not with history. Both passages imply the nonexistent primi- 
tive innocency assumed in the Paradise story. To use the 
“symbolism” of the first and second Adam for an entirely dif- 
ferent purpose from that for which Paul used it is essentially 
dishonest, because implicitly it uses Paul’s authority for an idea 
which never remotely entered his head. Of course Niebuhr is 
not to be accused of intentional dishonesty, but of falling into 


6 Ibid., 80. 
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the trap of a method which should long ago have been 
discarded. 


Later Niebuhr says that “the Christian doctrine of Christ 
as the ‘second Adam’ refutes both the romantics, who think a 
return to primeval innocency possible, .... the evolutionary 
optimists who think that history moves toward perfection,” 
and ‘‘also .... the mystics who seek perfection by contempla- 
tion of, and final incorporation into, an eternity from which all 
vitalities and particularities of history have been subtracted.’’7 
It requires some twenty pages of tortuous argument to prove 
a connection which never existed in Paul’s thought. One can 
entirely agree, as I do most emphatically, that the romantics, 
the evolutionary optimists, and the mystics have all been entirely 
wrong in their conceptions of history. One has but to step down 
out of the ivory towers which such dreamers have built and 
read the evidence in history and in the ethical insights of the 
New Testament to find sufficient proof for Niebuhr’s conclusion 
of this point. Why thresh over so much straw with the anti- 
quated instrument of symbolical exegesis when the golden grain 
is to be found elsewhere and not at all amid the dry chaff of 
essentially seventeenth-century theological disputation? Did 
Niebuhr think that the audience at the Gifford Lectures must 
have every idea proved from the Bible? 


ESsCHATOLOGY AS SYMBOLICAL 


Various recent attempts to reinterpret the eschatology of 
primitive Christianity have likewise offended against the elemen- 
tary rule that the interpreter must seek to understand the 
language of the ancient writer as he himself meant it. Charles 
Harold Dodd’s “realized eschatology” is a flagrant example. 
To have a thoroughly Johannine version of the Kingdom of 
God and the future phrased in modern philosophical terms and 
presented as the actual views of Jesus by the successor of Francis 
Crawford Burkitt is astonishing, to use a mild epithet. All of 
Professor Dodd’s great services to New Testament scholarship 


1 Op. cit., 90. 
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cannot convince me that in this he is not entirely wrong. While 
his interpretations are ostensibly based upon the critical method 
and the historical interpretation of the sources, he continually 
and most incontinently modernizes Jesus, worst of all when he 
comes to the heart of his contention. Frequently he transcribes 
the word eschaton, using it of “that which belongs properly to 
the realm of the ‘wholly other’ ’’ and of ‘‘the ultimate fulfilment 
of the divine purpose in history.”” He says that the eschatological 
language used “implies that the eschaton, the final and decisive 
act of God, has already entered human history.’’® 

Are we to infer that the Greeks understood eschaton or the 
Jews acharén of the ‘wholly other’? Does Professor Dodd 
actually mean that ‘‘the traditional symbols of judgment and 
bliss” and ‘‘the traditional and symbolic figure of the Son of 
Man” were to Jesus and his disciples “‘ultimates .... proper 
not to the empirical realm of time and space, but to the absolute 
order”? Surely Jesus never dreamed of declaring that “this 
ultimate, the Kingdom of God, has come into history.”” Neither 
he nor anyone else in his day could have thought of the vivid, 
concrete terms of apocalyptic eschatology as mere ‘‘symbols of 
supra-sensible, supra-historical realities.’’"» Even if Jesus did 
believe the reign of God to belong to a transcendent world — 
which is far from an established fact — to ascribe to him such 
language or such ideas, even in a much simpler form, is to break 
the most elementary rules of historical interpretation. 

I have gone back over Professor Dodd’s arguments more than 
once to be sure that I am not misrepresenting nor misunder- 
standing him. But I can find no hint that he does not ascribe 
these thoroughly modern philosophical ideas to Jesus himself. 
He says distinctly that for New Testament theologians the 
eschaton is not temporally last but qualitatively final or ultimate. 
This appears to mean that such was the view of the New Testa- 
ment writers.’® It is significant that he refers to no passage where 


8 Parables of the Kingdom (London: Nesbit, 1935), pp. 79 ff.; The Apostolic 
Preaching and its Development (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1936), pp. 
97, 71; cf. 198-217. He constantly echoes the language of Barth and Brunner. 

9 Parables of the Kingdom, p. 107. 

10 Kingdom of God and History, p. 33. 
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he can claim this to be proved. Even if the later theologians of 
the early church used Hellenistic philosophical terms and cate- 
gories of thought, which, in most of the books, is doubtful, that 
is no proof that Jesus did so. The terms they used may suggest 
symbolical meanings to us, but the categories of thought which 
such symbolism embodies were utterly foreign to the Galilean 
peasants who listened to Jesus. Still less did they harbor modern 
ideas. 

In the case of Professor Dodd, fons et origo malorum are re- 
vealed a little later in his discussion. He acknowledges that 
his view is the result of “the attempt to find in the teaching of 
Jesus the unity and consistence which it must have possessed.’’™ 
Who has the right to demand that Jesus should be ‘‘consistent”’ 
according to occidental, twentieth-century standards? Could 
Jesus and his disciples have had what would now appear, even 
to Barthians, as consistent ideas? Above all, could they have 
had Barthian ideas? The use of allegory, symbolism, and any 
number of other exegetical devices is due to the desire to find 
in the sacred and authoritative Scriptures what the modern 
exegete regards as satisfactory and consistent ideas. And it is 
against such modernization, such attempts to find support 
for modern theology in the ancient writings, that the interpreter 
and historian should protest.” 

It is entirely within the theologian’s right to propound new 
ideas, new or old solutions of ancient problems, and modern 
solutions of contemporary problems. Niebuhr may have found 
the figures of the first and second Adam suggestive of solutions 
to our problems regarding the nature of history, although the 
suggestions appear to me to be most perverse. To him the resur- 
rection may be only a symbol.* It was a reality to the early 
Christians. It is futile to attempt to develop a philosophy of 
history out of primitive eschatological ideas which history has 
proved false. Dodd has a right to reinterpret the meaning of 
Jesus and the kingdom of God in twentieth-century theological 


™ Parables of the Kingdom, p. 109. 

12 Cf. H. J. Cadbury, The Peril of Modernizing Jesus, New York and London: 
Harper, 1937. 

13 See Nature and Destiny of Man, II, pp. 289-298. 
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terms, just as the writer of the Gospel of John did in hisday. But 
he has no right to use the authority of Jesus or the Gospel of 
John for his modern ideas. Niebuhr should so phrase his lan- 
guage as to make it clear that the ideas are his and not those 
of Paul. I do not question the right of theologians to speculate. 
Indeed, the Christian church is woefully in need of new ideas. 
But the new ideas should not be dependent, like those: of the 
Rabbis, on ancient authority. They should come out of modern 
science, philosophy, ethics, and religious experience. The Chris- 
tain should follow his Teacher in simply and openly discarding 
many things that were ‘‘said to the ancients’ (Mt 5 21). Jesus 
spoke with the authority of God’s Spirit, and not as the Scribes. 
The modern follower of Jesus has every right to depend upon 
the same Spirit, who, in the words of the fourth Gospel, is to 
guide Jesus’ disciples into all truth (Jn 1613). Allegory, symbol- 
ism, and all such expedients belong to the Scribes. 





THE COLOPHON OF THE GREEK BOOK 
OF ESTHER 


ELIAS J. BICKERMAN 


NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH and ECOLE LIBRE DES HAUTES ETUDES 


HE Book of Esther in the Septuagint exhibits a foot-note 

which runs as follows:' “Erovs reraprov Bao.debovros 
IIro\euaiov xai Kyeorarpas ecionveyxey Awaifeos bs egy 
elvar iepeds cai deveirns xal IlroX\euatos 6 vids abrou Thy 
Mpokermevny émioToAnvy tav gpovpal jv eyacay eivar xal 
épunvevxévac Avoivaxov IIro\euaiou trav év Tepovoadju. 
What is the meaning and the significance of this colophon? which 
is unique in the Bible? 


* For the text of the Greek Esther see now the edition (prepared by the 
late A. E. Brooke) in the Larger Cambridge Septuagint: The Old Testament 
in Greek, III, 1, Esther, Judith, Tobit (1940). The editor used the Old Latin, 
Coptic, and Ethiopic versions, but unfortunately overlooked the critical 
edition of the Old Latin by B. R. Motzo, La versione latina di Ester secondo i 
LXX (in Annali della Facolta di Lettere della R. Universita di Cagliari vol. 1-2). 
Bologna, 1928. 

2 The colophon is omitted in a revision of the Greek now represented by 
the so-called ‘‘Lucianic” recension, the Old Latin translation (according to 
a kind communication of Dr. R. H. Pfeiffer in neither of the two Latin texts 
published by B. Motzo, /. c., is there the colophon of the LXX) and by Jo- 
sephus’ paraphrase in Jewish Antiquities, XI, 6. Similarly, the translator’s 
preface to Sirach’s Ecclesiasticus was abandoned in a later revision of the Greek 
version (D. de Bruyne, ZAW 1929, 259). For completeness’ sake we may 
add that the colophon of the LXX is found also in the “Lucianic” Ms. 19, 
which often holds a position intermediate between the ‘‘Lucianic” family 
and the Uncial Mss. Cf. e.g. W. Kappler, De memoria alterius libri Macca- 
baeorum (Dissertation). Goettingen, 1929, 41. 

3 The references to the literature dealing with the colophon are given fully 
in B. Motzo, Saggi di Storia e Letteratura Giudeo-Ellenistica (1924), 290. 
Cf. W. O. E. Oesterley, An Introduction to the Books of the Apocrypha (1935), 
192, 

339 
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The subscriptions in Greek and Roman books were chiefly 
editorial notes giving an account of the transcribed text.5 Sticho- 
metric notes at the end of a roll stated the number of standard 
lines contained in it — an entry which attested the completeness 
of the copy. Likewise, the publisher or the editor added his 
name to the title of the book in the colophon in order to mark 
the quality of the exemplar.’? For instance, the subscription to 
a roll says:* ‘‘Grammatical Researches on the XIVth Book of 


4 As the copyists were workmen (slaves), they did not sign the Mss. executed 
by them in the manner of a mediaeval scribe recording the completion of his 
pious task. But sometimes ancient books exhibited at the end an anonymous 
note for the reader containing wishes, etc. (B. Olsson, Zentralblatt fur Bib- 
liothekwesen, 1934, 365). On such formulas in hieratic papyri cf. A. Erman, 
Abh. Preuss. Akad. 1925, 11. 

5 The colophon at the end of a roll is a product of the Alexandrian school 
of criticism, and appears in literary papyri from the first cent. B.C. Cf. 
K. Ohly, Stichometrische Untersuchungen, 1928, 98, W. Schubart, Das Buch 
bei den Griechen und Roemern (1921), 98. Accordingly, sometimes additions 
at the end of a book gave particulars as to authorship, date, and place of 
production. See, e.g. W. Schmid, Rhein. Mus. 1895, 308; H. v. Soden, Die 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments I, 1, 299; J. Bidez in Mélanges Desrousseaux 
(1937), 12. Colophons occur of course much earlier on cuneiform tablets. 
A particularly interesting one appears at the end of the Ugaritic (Ras Shamra) 
poem A (entitled /b¢l), of the 15th century B. C. 

6 Schubart, /. c., 75. The primary purpose of the stichometry was, probably 
to regulate the work of the copyist, but the careful entry of the computation 
at the end and on the margins of ancient books was destined for the reader 
and served practical ends important for the latter. Cf. K. Ohly, J. c., 103; 
F. Zucker, in Gnomon, 1932, 386. An instance for such a practical use of a 
stichometrical entry by the reader is given by Galen, In Hippocr. de natura 
hominis (Corpus Medic. Graec. V, 9, 1), p. 7. 

7 Such notes appear on some rolls from Herculanum (K. Ohly, Archiv fir 
Papyrusforsch. 7, 201; A. Vogliano, Epicuri ...scripta, 1928, p. 19). For 
the interpretation of these subscriptions, cf. D. Comparetti, in Mélanges E. 
Chatélain (1910), 127. 

8 Papiri della R. Universita di Milano I, No. 19: ’Amo\\odwpov ’APnvaiouv 
Ypapparixod Zyrnuara ypaupatixa els tiv & trys “Idcdd0s. Lwovov. 
According to the editor (A. Vogliano) the name of Sosius appears, also, in 
colophons of some still unpublished scrolls from Herculanum. The ‘“Sosii 
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the Iliad by Apollodorus of Athens, grammarian. [Edition] of 
Sosios.”’ 


Ancient scholars often quoted different edition of classics, 
e. g., that of Ennius by Lampadius, or those of Hippocrates by 
Bacchius or Dioscorides or Artemidorus, etc.? Accordingly,’ 
subscriptions (or scholia) in mediaeval manuscripts sometimes 
state that the transcribed text is constituted on the authority 
of such an ancient editor." For instance, footnotes to Esther 
and II Esdras in the Cod. Sinaiticus attest the use of Pamphi- 
lus’ copy of Origen’s edition by a Byzantine reviser.” 


But for the most part, the books in circulation were “vulgar” 
editions, not based on any critical work, or copies made pri- 
vately.** In both cases, the text was easily subject to alterations, 


brothers” are mentioned as booksellers (Horat. Ep. 1, 20, 2), qut bonos libros 
emebant (Th. Birt, Phil. Woch. 1930, 307). Cf. the note at the beginning of a 
copy of the Ptolemaic regulations concerning the oil monopoly: “Year 27, 
Loius 10, we revised (the text: diwp8woape8a) in the office of Apollonius the 
dioecetes [vizier of Ptolemy II]” (A. S. Hunt, C. C. Edgar. Select Papyri Il, 
203.) 

9 Gellius, Noct. Att. XVIII, 5, 11. Cf. Fronto, ad Caes. I, 7, 4, (Epistulae, 
I, p. 61 ed. C. R. Haines); Galen, infra n. 17. See G. Pasquali, Storia della 
tradizione (1934), 237; 328. 

t0 See, e. g., A. Gudeman, Real-Enc. (II A, 675) s. v. Scholien; V. Gardt- 
hausen, Griechische Palaeographie I (1911), 427; E. A. Loeve, The Beneventan 
Script (1914), 322; W. L. Lindsay in Palaeographia Latina II, 10. On Atticus’ 
editions now cf. R. Sommer, Hermes 1926, 401. 

A subscription to Aristophanes’ Clouds in the Cod. Venetus states that 
the text is annotated according to Phainus, Symmachus, etc., while the count- 
ing of verses, etc., is given on the authority of Heliodorus. See W. G. Ruthe- 
ford, A Chapter in the History of Annotation (1905), 35. 

2 On the colophons claiming Pamphilus’ authority for the transcribed text 
cf. H. B. Sweete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (edit. of 1914), 
p. 77; A. Harnack, Geschichte der Altchristl. Literatur, 1, 543. 

3 For the preparation of private copies, see now P. Oxyrh. XVIII, 2192. On 
professional and private book-production cf. W. Schubart, /.c., 148; F. G. 
Kenyon, Book and Readers in Ancient Greece and Rome (1932), 67. On “vulgar” 
text cf. B. P. Grenfell, JHS 1919, 16. The Greek term: dnuwders was turned 
into Latin as vulgaris. See, e. g. Gellius (Noct. Att. XII, 10, 6) who opposes 
Cicero’s text in exemplaribus fidelissimis to that in libris autem vulgariis. The 
common English rendering ‘“‘vulgate” would rather answer to Greek term: 


xown (éxdoars). ; 
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as appears from the evidence of literary papyri found in Egypt." 
To ascertain the value of such an irregular manuscript, the 
bibliophile had to have recourse to a learned grammarian.* On 
the other hand, there circulated many books of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Galen vividly tells how he came across a volume falsely 
claiming his authorship and offered at Rome’s bookmarket.* 

Consequently, the concern with the pedigree of a manuscript 
appears whenever the authorship of a book or of a reading was 
challenged. Let me quote some examples at hand. The 
earliest commentators of Hippocrates in Alexandria collected the 
oldest available manuscripts of the author because the current 
text was supposed to be corrupt through long transmission.?? 
Ptolemy III borrowed for copying in Alexandria — and did not 
return — the official exemplar of the works of the three great 
tragedians made in Athens in 330 B.C. When Aulus Gellius 
quotes a variant reading in the Georgics (II, 246), he points out 
that his authority is a manuscript “from the home and the family 
of Virgil.”** Under Ptolemy IV, the sacred books of Dionysian 
mysteries were to be handed in by the devotees, ‘‘each inscribing 
thereon his own name.’ Quoting an elsewhere unknown work 
of a heretical writer (Symmachus), Origen states the prov- 
enance of the book: he received it from a certain Juliana who 
inherited the volume from the author himself.?° The subscription 
to the Martyrdom of Polycarp states that this Letter of the 
Smyrnean church (written about 155 A.D.) was copied by 
Gaius, a companion of Polycarp’s disciple Irenaeus, that Gaius’ 
copy was reproduced by a certain Sostrates in Corinth, and that 


4 Cf. Pasquali, op. cit., chapt. 6; W. Schubart, Einfiihrung in die Papyrus- 
kunde (1918), 87. 

8 Gellius, Noct. Aiticae, III, 4, 1: in libraria . . . expositi erant Fabii Annales 
bonae atque sincerae vetustatis libri. 

6 Galenus, de libris propriis, XIX, p. 8 (ed. Kuhn). 

17 Galenus, In Hippocr. de medic. officina XVI, 2, 630 (ed. Kuhn). Cf. 
Augustine, de cons. evang. II, 14, on a variant reading in Luke 3 22: in antt- 
quioribus codicibus Graecis non inveniri. 

8 Gellius, Noct. Atticae I, 21, 2: a volumine qui fuerit ex domo atque familia 
Vergilit... Cf. Gell. l. c. IX, 14, 3. 

19 A. S. Hunt, C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri II, 208. 

20 Eusebius H. E. VI, 17. 
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Pionius transcribed the text from a copy of Socrates he has 
recovered about 250 A. D.* 

The influence of the Greek philology gave rise to a desire 
for authentic texts among the Jews as well as among the Romans. 
The author of Pseudo-Aristeas (written about 130 B. C.)# 
seeks to convince of the trustworthiness of the Septuagint. 
But he does not base this claim on the inspiration of the Seventy 
(claimed later by Philo and others) ;** he proceeds rather accord- 
ing to the rational method of the Alexandrian school, which 
prescribed to investigate and to respect the manuscript tradition. 
Pseudo-Aristeas suggests that the current copies of the Hebrew 
Torah are liable to be corrupted, “because they did not receive 
attention and care from the Alexandrian librarians.” He, 
then, shows that as to the Hebrew text, the LXX is based on the 
best availabe copy: a parchment inscribed in gold letters and 
sent from Jerusalem by the High Priest himself in response to a 
request of Ptolemy II. The version was made by 72 Palestinian 
scholars, chosen by the High Priest, and done under royal super- 
vision, and whatever ‘the Seventy’ agreed upon was suitably 
copied under the direction of the head of the Alexandrian Lib- 
rary, where the original exemplar of the LXX is kept with 
great care.*> On the other hand, the completed work being 
welcomed by the Jewish community of Alexandria, an authorized 
copy of the Septuagint was delivered to the Jewish leaders by 
the king, and they took precautions to ensure the version from 
any alteration ‘for all the future time.’ So Pseudo-Aristeas 
demonstrates the purity and reliability of copies of the LXX, 
when they conform to the standard text kept by the Alex- 
andrian community, and rejects as unreliable earlier Greek 


2 J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers I1, 638. 

22 On the date of Ps. Aristeas cf. my observations in ZNW 1930, 280. 

23 H. B. Sweete, Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek, 13. 

4 Ps, Aristeas, 30: Tov vouov Trav "lovdaiwy BiBdia... TuyxXave yap 
‘EBparkoits ypdupacr xai guwrp deyoueva, Guedeorepov 5é, Kai o'x ws 
brapxe ceonwavrar. The passage is misunderstood by translators and 
commentators, who try to find here a hint of a previous Greek version while 
the author clearly speaks of the original text of the Law. 

3s Ps. Aristeas, 176; 302; 317. 

% Ps. Aristeas, 311; 309. 
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translations of the Law.?7 But these claims for the LXX was 
challenged, quite naturally in a city of carping critics as Alexan- 
dria. We know, e. g., that about 110 B. C.*8 Sirach’s grandson 
charged that the Alexandrian translation does not represent 
the original accurately. 


II 


In regard to the conditions under which a Greek manuscript 
text was transmitted, it seemed expedient to the librarians to 
record on the roll itself the provenance of irregular manuscripts. 
There is a subscription to a comic sketch found in Egypt, saying 
that the copy (or the original text) came ‘‘from the library of 
Praxios.”’® In actual fact, the Alexandrian Library, often 
deceived by forged autographs, early proceeded to note, on its 
acquisitions, their origin. The manuscripts purchased from 
vessels entering the harbor of Alexandria bore the entry recording 
their provenance, as “The Third Book of Hippocrates’ Epi- 
demics. (Exemplar) out of ships, from Menon of Side.’’3° Like- 
wise Homer’s eccentric copies were classified in Alexandria ac- 
cording to the place of acquisition.** In preparing his edition of 


27 Ps. Aristeas, 314: the historian Theopompus was punished with temporary 
insanity because he intended to include in his work ‘‘something from the 
previous misleading translations from the Law.” 

28 This is the approximative date of the translation and not 132 B. C. as 
generally assumed. Cf. U. Wilcken, Arch. fiir Papyrusforsch. III, 321. 

29H. J. M. Milne, Literary Papyri in British Museum (1927), n. 97 (cf. 
A. Koerte, Arch. fiir Papyrusforsch. 6, 2): &k BiBdL.oOn(Kns) Ipaki(ov) 
“HpaxXeléns alréypaye] (vel simile). 

3° Galen, In Hippocr. Epidem. III (Corpus Medic. Graec. V, 10, 2, 1, p. 
79): Ptolemy II gave orders to acquire all Mss. brought in by the vessels 
entering the harbor of Alexandria, xal elvar thy emvypagny abrots Tav 
éxk trotwv. “Ev bn te towvrov yacw ebpeOnvar kai 7d Tpitov Tav *Em- 
Snuiav émvyeypappevoy TaV Ex TroiwY Kata SiopAwriv Mvnuova Zdirnv. 
"Evo. 6’ ob Kara diopbwriy emvyeypagiar gaciv add’ adds Tovvoua 
Tov Mynpovos, éred} Kal Trav GANwy aravrwv Tov KaTardevcarTwY Gaya 
BiBdous éxéypagov of Tov BaciNéws bwepérar 70 dvoua Tots amoTEpLevors 
els ras droOnkas. 

3! On these exemplars kata modes see Th. W. Allen, Homer (1924), 294; 
W. Schmid, Griech. Literaturgesch. 1 (1929), 163. 
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the Greek Bible, Origen followed the same system. With regard 
to anonymous editions and translations he used, he indicated 
that one he had found at Nicopolis, and the other in another 
place.%? 

The importance and usefulness of such records with regard 
to the authority of a text? appears in the discussion (reported 
by Galen) cgncerning the authencity and interpretation of 
some abbreviations in Hippocrates’ treatise on Epidemics, Book 
III.34 A critic could refute a proposed explanation of the signs 
in question by pointing out that they did not have the shape 
attributed to them neither in the standard exemplar of the work 
in the Alexandrian Library, nor in the copy “out of the ships,” 
nor in the authoritative edition of Bacchius.3 

The postscript to Esther is such a bibliographical record 
settling the provenance of a new acquisition. Jewish communi- 
ties in the Diaspora possessed libraries and archives,3* and we 
may take for granted that these were organized on the pattern 
of the Greek collections. In the archetype of our manuscript 
tradition, the colophon was entered at the end of the “preceding” 


(rhv mpoxerwévnv) volume of the Greek Esther which was 
“deposited” in some Jewish archives in Egypt, presumably in 
Alexandria.37 


32 Eusebius H. E. VI, 16, 2. 

33 The recording of the volumes endowed to a library serves another purpose; 
cf. L. Robert, Bull. corr. hell. 1935, 421 and Etudes Epigraphiques (1938), 45. 

34 Cf. E. Littré, Oeuvres d’Hippocrate III (1841), 29; E. Wenkebach, Abhk. 
Preuss. Akad. 1925, 34; M. Wellman, Hermes, 1929, 20. - 

38 Galenus, 1. c. p. 87: Apollonios olrw memoira: tiv avtidoyiav’ obre 
TO kata THv Baoiixjy BiBoOjKny edpeDev obTE 7d ex THV Toiwv ObTE 
To kara thv bd Baxxeiov yevouévny Exdoow Exe yackwy obTw Tos 
Xapaxrnpas ws 6 Znvwv eypayev. Likewise, Aulus Gellius in his gram- 
matical discussions takes care to indicate the provenance of the quoted copy; 
e. g., € bibliotheca Tiburti (Gell. Noct. Att. XIX, 5, 4; IX, 14, 3). 

3% J. Juster, Les. Juifs dans l’Empire romain I (1914) 474. 

37 Kiogeépew is a literary and rather technical word meaning that some- 
thing is entrusted for keeping, e. g., the draft of a proposed law, a sum payed 
on an account (e. g., Berl. Griech. Urkunden VIII, 1846), an object brought 
into a store-house (see, e. g., U. Wilcken, Urkunden Ptolem. Zeit II, 151, 24; 
LXX Ex 40 21; etc.). The word is rarely used in Ptolemaic papyri; e. g., 
A. S. Hunt, C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri II, 269. It is conveniently employed 
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III 


The Egyptian origin of the subscription is warranted by the 
date: “‘in the fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra.” 

There were only three Ptolemies associated with a Cleopatra 
in the fourth year of their reign.3* But in the fourth year of 
Ptolemy IX Soter II Lathyros (114-3 B. C.) and in the fourth 
year of the great Cleopatra (VII) and Ptolemy XIII (49-8 B. C.), 
the Queen acted as regent for her son or brother, respectively. 
Consequently, on these dates the verb “‘reign’’ was plural in 
the royal style (BaovXevdvTwv) and the name of the queen 
preceeded that of the king in the protocols of documents. But 
in the postscript to Esther we find the singular number,39 
Bao.debovros; and the name of Ptolemy stands before that of 
Cleopatra. The date of the colophon therefore cannot be 114-34° 


P. Columbia Zenon II, 70 in speaking of precious stones sent to the King 
(rovs AHovds ots amecreihav AmoddAwviar elonveyxey Tat Bactdet). As 
to the books, cf. Diod. I, 87: a hawk “has delivered’”’ (éveyxetv) a sacred 
writing to the priests in Egyptian Thebes. P. Oxyrh. V, 237, c. V, 24: elo- 
nveyxev eis 7d BiBALoguAdKLov wept TovTOV brourynuara; LXX Esth 61. 
Accordingly, éxgépewv is to “take out’? a volume: Plato Comicus, Comicorum 
Attic. Fragm. I, 656, no. 194 ed. Kock; T. L. Shear, Hesperia, 1936, 42 (inscrip- 
tion from Trajan’s library in Athens). Cf., too, P. Columbia Zenon II, 60: 
& xarnvéx6n "Egapydorws BiBdAva. In Ptolemaic official style, érupépew 
signifies: ‘“‘submit’’ a document (U. Wilcken, Urkunden Ptolem. Zeit I, p. 597; 
II, 165 c. IV, 15). 

38 T. C. Skeat, in Mizraim 6 (1939)-12; F. Stahlin, Real-Encycl. (XI, 738) 
s.v. Kleopatra. In the 4th year of joint kingship of Cleopatra II and her broth- 
ers, Ptolemy VI Philometor and Ptolemy VIII Euergetes II, in 167-6 B. C., 
there were three rulers (cf. W. Otto, Sitzungsber. Bayer. Akad. 1939, no. 3, 
p. 24). 

39 The plural (BactAevdvTwr) is sometimes used, in extension, for a joint 
kingship, e. g. in two documents from the reign of Ptolemy XII and Cleo- 
patra V (P. Jouguet, Mélanges Desrousseaux, 1937, 231; P. Oxyrh. XI, 1628), 
but the singular, BacuNevdvros, is never used when the queen is collega major. 

4° On the situation in 114-3 B.C., cf. W. Otto, Abhandl. Bayer. Akad. 
1938, no. 17, p. 149; P. Rousel, Rev. étud. anc. 1939, 14. Cf., e. g., the pre- 
amble to a document written on July 26, 113 B. C. (U. Wilcken, Urkunden der 
Ptolem. Zeit II, 180): Baovdevdvrwy Kreorarpas xai IIroXNepaiou bewv 
Didounropwv Dwrnpwy Erovs reraprov. 
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nor 49-8 B. C.,# as it has been suggested by modern commen- 
tators.” 

It remains to consider the fourth year of Ptolemy XII Auletos 
and Cleopatra V, his sister and wife. As a matter of fact, begin- 
ning with the second year of his reign the name of Cleopatra 
follows that of her husband in all public or private documents. 
Let me quote an inscription from the year ‘4’:8 trép 
Bao.déws IItoXeuaiov xai Bacidioons KXeoratpas tis xal 
Tpugaivns. 

The formula is the same as in the colophon, only Cleopatra’s 
surname (Tryphaina) is dropped in the subscription of Esther, 
as often happened to surnames in registers, dedications, and 
other shortened records.“ Accordingly, the colophon was written 
between September 12, 78 and September 11, 77 B. C. 


4 For the royal style under Cleopatra VII, cf. P. Oxyrh. XIV, 1629: Bact- 
Aevdvtwy KyXéorarpas xai Irodepaiov Oewv Pirorardpwy Erovs dyddov. 


The King is Ptolemy XIV. We still do not have any document from the 
joint rule of Cleopatra VII and Ptolemy XIII. But, according to ancient 
historians, Cleopatra was regent since the death of her father and predecessor, 
Ptolemy XII, and tetradrachmas minted with her head in 49 B. C. in Ascalon, 
confirm this literary tradition (see A. Baldwin, Amer. J. of Arch. 1937, 455; 
cf. W. W. Tarn, J. Rom. Stud. 1936, 183). 

# The date 114-3 has been proposed by B. Jacob ZAW 1890, 241. The 
fourth year of the great Cleopatra was suggested by H. Ewald, ‘History of 
Israel V (1874), 234 n. 5 and, again, by H. Willrich, Judaica, 1900, 15. Ancient 
commentators (and still H. B. Swete, I. c. 25) identified the rulers with Ptolemy 
VI Philometor and Cleopatra I, but their marriage was concluded in the sixth 
or seventh regnal year. (see W. Otto, Abh. Bayer. Akad. 1934, no. 11, p. 14 
and P. Jouguet, Rev. de Philol. 1937, 209). 

4 F, Bilabel, Sammelbuch, V, 8066. We have a papyrus of the same year: 
Berliner Griech. Urkunden VIII, 1736. On other texts mentioning Cleopatra 
Tryphaina, cf. P. Jouguet, Mélanges Desrousseaux (1937), 233. 

44 See e. g., W. Dittenberger, Orientis Graecae inscr. I, 183; a text referring 
to Ptolemy XII and Cleopatra V Tryphaina: bdrép Baordéws Irodeuaiov 
xal Baowrioons KyXelorarpas Oelav Pirorardpwy Kai [Piradéergu]v. See 
also two demotic documents from the same reign quoted H. Gauthier, Le 
Livre des rois d’Egypte, IV, 2, p. 394; cf., in general, W. Otto, Abh. Bayer. 
Akad. 1938, no. 17; Index s. v. Aktprascripte. 
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IV 


At least since the time of Jerome, the clause in the colophon 
which follows the date has been understood as asserting that the 
volume was brought by Dositheus, ‘‘Priest and Levite.”45 But 
such a qualification of Dositheus would be unique and rather 
surprising. Every priest was a Levite ipso facto, because the 
priestly class (‘‘the Sons of Aaron’’) was a clan of the Levitical 
tribe. On the other hand, late Judaism, in Egypt‘? as well as 
in Palestine, drew a sharp demarcation between the official 
character of the priest and of a non-Aaronic Levite.‘” We owe 
the solution of the riddle to Professor Saul Lieberman. The 
word Aeveirys is here not a noun but a personal name, borne 
also by a Palestinian rabbi of the second century A. D., Levitas 
of Jabne.4* To understand the clause, we have only to deplace 


48 Jerome translates: qui se sacerdotem et levitici generis ferebat. Coptic 
and Ethiopic versions give the same interpretation. 

4 The solemn formula of the Book of Deuteronomy: ha-kohanim ha-lewiyim, 
sometimes imitated in latter parts of the Bible, is always rendered in the LXX 
without the conjunctive (‘‘the priests the Levites’’) and was never used to 
qualify a person. So, it cannot help to explain the colophon to Esther. Cf. 
Clement of Alex., Strom. I, 22: "Eodpas 6 Xevirns 6 iepebs; Irenaeus, adv. 
haer. III, 24, 1: "Eodpa tq@ iepet ex ths gudns Aevi. Philo (quod deter. 
potior. insid. 132) says of Aaron: 8re wovw T@ devirn kal tepet Kal omov- 
Saiw Adyw K.T.X. 

47 See, e. g., for the temple of Onias, Josephus, Amit. XIII, 73. 

47 At first I thought that the formula was to be construed according to 
Egyptian style, like ‘‘Priest and Stolistes’ where the ‘‘and’’ adds to a general 
designation a special one which is logically included in the former. But while 
the Jewish priesthood often received the general names of ‘‘Levites” (e. g. 
Jubil. 321; Test. Levi 8 3; Test. Reuben 61; Jos. Anét. VIII, 101; IX, 161; 
L. Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews V, 348, n. 226, etc.), it is hardly possible 
to find any passage where the Levites would be included in the priesthood. 
Neither II Macc 1 30 (“the priests” singings the hymns) nor Philo, de spec. 
leg. I, 156 (cf. I. Heinemann, Philons Bildung, 1932, 35 and 517) have the 
required meaning. When Judith 11 13 assigns to “‘the priests . . . in Jerusalem” 
the tithes allowed to the Levites by the Law, (cf. R. Marcus, Law in the 
Apocrypha (1927), 108) it probably reflects the well known claims of the priests 
to these emoluments on the pretext that they were also Levites (cf. R. Meyer, 
ZNW 1939, 125 and L. Finkelstein, HThR 1943, 22). 

4 Pirge Aboth 4, 7; cf. H. L. Strack, Einleitung in den Talmud (1921), 124. 
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a comma of our printed text: AwoiPeos, 5s épn elvar iepeds, 
kai Aeveirns. This interpretation is evidently the right one.‘ 

But we note that while the statement referring to the filiation 
of Ptolemy, son of Levitas, is related without reservation, the 
sacerdotal qualification of Dositheus is only given as his claim: 
“who said that he is priest.”” The cautious formula és égy with 
regard to personal status, belongs to the legal style, and was 
employed when the public officer was unable to verify the 
pertinent assertion of a party.5° As the priesthood was a here- 
ditary distinction with important privileges and emoluments even 
in the Diaspora, and as nobody could claim the sacerdotal title 
who failed to produce a proof of his lineage, the reserve of the 
author of the colophon is quite legitimate. 


V 


Dositheus and his companions brought ‘“‘the above letter of 
Phrourai.”’ This designation of the Scroll of Esther deserves 
attention. 


First, the term ‘Phrourai.’”” The Greek gpovpai is the 
transliteration of an Aramaic plurals" and replaces, in the Greek 
version of Esther, the term ‘“‘Purim’’ of the Hebrew text. Since 
the language of the Jews in Palestine was Aramaic at this time, 
they used an Aramaic form to designate the feast.5? But the 
fact that the Alexandrian author of the colophon used the 
Aramaic form in Greek, without any explanation, shows that 


49 For parallel instances, cf. F. W. Hall, Companion to Classic Texts (1913), 
181; Ad. Wilhelm, Anzeiger d. Wiener Akad. 1937, 21. R. L. Marshall (The 
Historical Criticism of Documents [1920], 40) tells how a displaced comma in 
a Latin translation of Josephus made some people argue that Aristoteles was 
a Jew. ; 

5° See, e. g., P. Petrie, III, 132, p. 322; cf. F. v. Woess, Untersuchungen 
tiber das Urkundenwesen im rémischen Aegypten (1924) 299; E. Schoenbauer, 
Arch. fiir Papyrusforsch. 12, 206; L. Robert, Rev. de Philol. 1936, 139. 

st See, now, J. Lewy, HUCA 1939, 139 and on variant readings gpoupai 
and goupava see now C. C. Torrey, HThR 37 [1944] 6. 

52 Jos., Antt. XI, 295: of "Iovdator ras mpoepnuévas uépas éoprafovow 
Tpocayopevoavres altas ypovpéas. 
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the word and, consequently, the feast were already known in 
Alexandria in 78-77 B. C. 

Secondly, for the Jews in Palestine this volume was “the 
scroll concerning Esther.”” The Alexandrian librarian regarded 
it as ‘‘The Letter concerning the Feast of Purim.” The Disper- 
sion often received dispatches from Jerusalem inviting to cele- 
brate a holiday. Such a festal letter from Jerusalem to the 
Egyptian Jews, with regard to the Hanukkah of 124 B. C., is 
preserved as a preface to II Maccabees.’ The Book of Esther 
quotes messages sent by Mordecai and Esther unto all the Jews 
in Artaxerxes’ kingdom to celebrate the festival of Purim 
(Esth 9 20, 29). But precisely with reference to these quotations, 
the Jewish commentators distinguished such festal letters from 
the Scroll of Esther itself, said to been published by the Sages 
of the Great Assembly.*4 The expression ‘‘the letter of Phrourai”’ 
is used in the Greek Esther with regard to Mordecai’s festal 
message (9 29). Reproducing the same formula, the author of 
the colophon shows that the Book of Esther as a whole was 
regarded in Alexandria, in 78-77 B. C., as a festal5* letter requir- 


ing common acceptance of Purim’s ‘from India to Ethiopia” 
(Esth 8 13). 
But this ordinance, concerning also the Jews in Egypt and 


33 II Macc 1 1-10 (cf. ZNT. 1933, 233, and now C. C. Torrey’s observations 
in JAOS 1940, 110). 

54 LL. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, IV, 442; VI, 368; 387. Note that 
it is stated (Meg. 2a) that even the keeping of the 14th and the 15th Adar 
was established by the men of the Great Assembly. Later, the Megillah 
Esther is identified with Mordecai’s and Esther’s message (see L. Ginzberg, 
l. c. VI, 481; and already Jerome's version of Esth 9 26 and 9 32). On the mean- 
ing of the Hebrew passage 9 29 cf. now C. C. Torrey, HThR 37 (1944) 31. 
But in Greek “‘this second letter of Purim” of the Hebrew text becomes ‘‘the 
ratification of the letter of Purim:’’ the new message of Esther and Mordecai 
is represented as confirmation of the letter of Mordecai, already mentioned in 
9 26. 

s@ This was written before I read C. C. Torrey’s paper, ‘‘The Older Book 
of Esther” in HThR 37 (1944) 1-40. I am glad to see that the eminent Semitist 
has also placed (p. 26) the Greek Esther among festal letters. 

ss Cf. the prefatory letter of the Book of Baruch presenting this work as 
composed for use in public worship. Cf. H. St. J. Thackeray, The Septuagint 
and Jewish Worship (1923). 
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issued in the days of Artaxerxes, remained unknown; even the 
book itself was of unknown authorship. While the first task of 
a bibliographical note was to put forth the name of the author 
and the contents of the recorded book,** the “Letter of Purim” 
remains anonymous in the colophon. 

This contrast between the volume’s aspirations and qualifica- 
tion for being a festal letter, explains the next sentence of the 
colophon. 


VI 


The subscription runs: elonveyxeyv Awoifeos ... xal IroXe- 
Matos... Thv TpoKeuévny éExioTtoAnv TV ypovpai hy epacay 
eivat kal épunvevxévac Avoivaxor. 

How are we to construe this sentence? Jerome overcame the 
difficulty by omitting, in his Latin version, the verb eivat.s7 
Modern commentators find a way out by attributing to the same 
verb the meaning “to be genuine,” which it does not possess 
in Greek, and translate: ‘‘the letter was genuine.”5* Some 
others** regard the genitive ‘‘Phrourai’’ as governed by the verb 
eivac and translate: ‘Letter of Purim as they called it.” 
But the intransitive verb efvar can hardly govern an objective 
genitive,** and the word-order decidedly suggests that the 
sequence elvac kal épunvevxévac is a unity depending on 
égacay. In reality, that the volume concerned Purim was a 
fact independent of Dositheus’ saying. What was solely based 
on his statement was the origin of the volume he brought. This 


86 Such was the principal contents of Callimachus’ Pinakes. Cf. F. Schmidt, 
Die Pinakes des Kallimachos (1922) 56; H. Herter, Real-Enc. Suppl. V, 397. 

87 Jerome translates as follows: hanc epistulam Phrurin quam dixerunt 
inter pretatum esse Lysimachum, etc. 

57 See, e. g., L. B. Paton, Esther (ICC; 1908), 30; J. A. F. Gregg in R. H. 
Charles, Apocrypha, 684. 

58 Cf., e. g., Swete, op. cit., 258; H. Willrich, Judaica (1900), 9.; C. C. Torrey, 
HThR 37 (1944) 25. 

s8a Cf., e.g. Mayser, op. cit. II, 2, 131 and 188. A parallel passage from 
Galen may be quoted here: Galen, im Hippocr. de natura homin. (Corp. 
Medic. Graec. V, 9, 1, p. 88): 76 ‘Ilept dtairns byrevys’ & TloAbBou yaciv 
elvac ob'yypappa (“which they say, is Polybus’ work”). 
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statement is quoted in oratio indirecta and forms a coordinate 
sentence consisting of two accusatives with the infinitive. The 
relative qv, being the subject of the first infinitive, is taken, then, 
as the object of the second one, an ellipse usual in Greek. 
Grammatically the verb eiva: stands here without any predica- 
tive and consequently means: ‘“‘to exist, to really be.”’ I render 
literally: ‘‘The letter of Purim which they said exists and (which) 
has been translated by Lysimachus.” How are we to interpret 
the meaning of this statement? 

The volume brought by Dositheus and his companions claimed 
to be a festival letter sent out in the days of Artaxerxes. But 
there were in circulation too many writings pretending to be 
the work of ancient sages or purporting to reveal divine secrets 
and powers. In order to determine the authencity of such a work, 
the compiler used to refer to the archives where the original 
could be found. For example, the original of the ‘‘Miracle” of 
Sarapis ‘‘done to Syrion the Pilot” is stated to be “deposited 
in the record-office at Mercurium.’’5® Likewise, the Hebrew 
Esther closes with the reference to “the Book of the Kings of 
Media and Persia,” where the reader may find a full account of 
the deeds of Artaxerxes and his Jewish Grand Vizier. This 
fanciful imitation of a known formula used in the biblical Book of 
Kings may spoil the ending of Esther’s tale to a modern reader, 
but in fact the seemingly valueless sentence purported to warrant 
the authenticity of the preceding story. With reference to 
sacred writings presented in a version of an otherwise unknown 
text, the authentication was doubly wanted. Euhemerus’ revela- 
tion of the authentic story of the gods purported to be transcrip- 
tion of an antique document. The author obligingly indicated 


59 P, Oxyrh. XI, 1382: xal xataxwpiferar 7 apern &v tats Mepxovpiouv 
BiBd.oOjKats. These are not “the libraries of (the temple of) Mercurius” 
(that is the Egyptian Thot), as is generally understood. Why should this 
indigenous divinity have here a Roman name? But the author refers to the 
archives of the Roman administration of granaries: ad Mercurium Alexandreae 
(cf. U. Wilcken, Hermes 1928, 60). As Alexandrian ships were engaged to 
transport grain to Italy, it is easily intelligible that a miracle concerning such 
a transport ship should be recorded in the pertinent archives of the Roman 
administration in Alexandria. 
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the whereabouts of the original, as in a text inscribed in gold on 
a great pillar in the island Panchea, in the Indian Ocean. A 
Praise of Isis in Greek by Demetrius, Son of Apollonius, from 
Magnesia on the Meander is said to be translated from Egyptian, 
that is “from the inscription in the temple of Hephaistos in 
Memphis.”** The archives of some Egyptian temple are given 
as the whereabouts of the original of various magic or prophetic 
writings in Greek purporting to be translated from Egyptian.” 
Ephemeris Belli Trojani is introduced as a Latin version, by 
Q. Septimius, of a Greek work written in Phoenician characters 
by Dictys during the Trojan war, and found under Nero. 
Accordingly, we are told that Nero had placed the original in 
his library.® 

The most characteristic and important effect of this need of 
authentication with regard to a version, may be seen in the 
formation of the Old Testament of the Christian Church. The 
Church principally regarded as pseudepigraphon any text 
ascribed to a personage of the Old Testament if the Hebrew 
original was not at hand.“ Divine Providence, says an Apol- 


60 Diodorus V, 46, 7; VI, 1, 7. (cf. F. Jacoby, Real-Enc. VI, 964). Like- 
wise, in the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochus (371a) the Underworld is 
described on the authority of ancient inscriptions discovered at Delos. For 
such pretended transcripts of antique inscriptions, cf. W. Kroll, Real-Enc. 
8, 802; J. Bidez, F. Cumont, Les Mages Hellénisés I (1938), 285, s. v. Stéles; 
P. Roussel, Rev. étud. grecques, 1929, 143. 

& P, Roussel, Rev. é. gr. 1929, 143. 

6 See, e. g. Iamblichus, de myster. 8, 5 (cf. J. Bidez, Mélang. Desrousseaux, 
1937, 12); Ps. Manetho apud Syncellus I, p. 72 (cf. R. Reitzenstein, Poi- 
mandres, 1996, 139; and V. V. Struve, Zapiski Kollegit Vostokovedov, 1928, 
152); R. Reitzenstein, /. c., 119 ff.; Suppl. epigr. graec. 8, 551; J. Bidez, F. 
Cumont, Les Mages Hellénisés, 11 (1938) 325 n. 2 and 339, n. 8; W. Kroll, 
Real-Enc. 8, 802; Th. Hopfner, Griech.-Aegypt. Offenbarungszauber II (1923), 
12; G. Manteuffel, De opusculis graecis Aegypti....collectis (Travaux de la 
Soc. des Sciences de Varsovie, No. 12. 1930), ad No. 4. 

6 Dictys, Prol.: Nero annales vero nomine Dictys inscriptos in Graeca bib- 
liotheca recepit. On the Greek original of the story, cf. R. M. Rattenbury 
in New Chapters in the History of the Greek Literature, III (1933) 224. See the 
Preface to Dares’ De excidio Trojae: Athenis ...invent historiam Daretis 
Phrygit ipsius manu scriptam. 

64 See, e. g. Origenes, ap. Euseb., H. E. VI, 25, 1: “‘it should be known that 
there are books of the Covenant, as the Hebrew hand them down, in the num- 
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ogist, by making the Jews the keepers of the original text of the 
Bible frees the Christians from the suspicion of interpolation.*s 
For Africanus, the most decisive argument against the Story of 
Susanna is its absence from the Hebrew Daniel.™ To evade this 
test, Origen can only suppose that the Jews are concealing the 
missing original.*7 Accordingly, as the Church quoted in Greek 
the scriptural proof for the truth of Christianity, the Apologists 
referred the pagan reader to the Hebrew original of the LXX, 
and took care to indicate precisely its location. The originals 
of the Septuagint, says Tertullianus, ‘‘to this very day are shown 
at Serapeum, in Ptolemy’s library, together with the Hebrew 
Scripture.’’6 

The writer of the colophon to the Greek Esther used the same 
technique of verification. He noted the name of the translator 
and received his statement that the original ‘is extant.’’ The 
verb eivat is almost technical in such a connection.£? When, 
some twenty years after Dositheus’ visit to Egypt, a forged letter 
of Judas Maccabeus to the Egyptian Jews quoted, as the author- 
ity for its historical account, Nehemiah’s Memoirs and other 


venerable sources, it significantly added: “all this is extant 
with us (kal éor. wap’ juiv) if you need them, sent some 
people to fetch them.’’7° 


ber of twenty-two;” cf., too, e.g. L. Dennefeld, Der Alttestamentliche Kanon 
der Anttochenischen Schule (1909), 12. 

6s Ps. Justin., Cohort ad Graec. 13. 

6 Africanus, Epist. ad Origenem, 2 (Texte und Unters. XXXIV, 3 [1909], 
p. 80): mpd b€ robrwy amavTwr. 

67 Origenes, Epist. ad African. P. G. XI, 63: wepethov ard yva@oews TOU 
Xaov. The argument concerning the hiding of unwanted books by the Jews 
refers to a really existing usage. Cf. S. Zeitlin, Proceed. Amer. Acad. for Jewish 
Research 1932, 113. 

6 Tertullian, Apol. 18; Cf. Justin Martyr, I A pol. 31, 5. 

69 See, e. g., P. Oxyrh. XVII, 2192: Harpocration affirms that the wanting 
volumes are among Polion’s books: gnai yap ‘Apyoxpariwy év tots IIoXé- 
wvos aira BiBNiows eivar. P. Cairo Zenon, 59044, 10: mapa rau Bacrdet 
éore ypagn. A. S. Hunt, C. C. Edgar, Select Papyri II, 219: éay 8° eiolv 
é&v tp BiBAL.oljKn Tav éewavw xpdvwv amoypagai. P. Enteux 55, 6: ob- 
Oevds Svros por mpds avrdov auvaddayuarov. Cf. the Latin exstare: 
Cicero, pro Fonteio, 17, 39: exstat oratio...G. Gracchi. 

7° II Macc 2 13. On the date of this forgery cf. ZNW 1933, 234. 
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As the Book of Esther was supposed to be ‘“‘the Letter of 
Purim,” a circular message sent out in numerous copies, it was 
unnecessary to precise where the translator had found the text.” 
But it was necessary to state, on the authority of the persons 
who brought this version, that the original text really existed 
and was used by Lysimachus in Jerusalem. 

But precisely the caution of the Alexandrian Jews with regard 
to the alleged original of Esther proves that the Hebrew Esther 
was still unknown in Alexandria in 78-77 B. C. As it is extremely 
improbable that this book, relating the origins of a festival and 
the triumph of the Chosen People should remain unnoticed for 
a long time, we can only conclude that the Hebrew Esther had 
been published shortly before the Greek translation was made, 
let us say about 100 B. C., an approximative date which fits with 
the chronological indices furnished by the internal evidence.” 


VII 


Lysimachus is styled as trav év "Iepovoadnu. The formula 


is instructive. An Oriental belongs to a clan, to a class; the 
residence is secondary for his qualification.77 A descendant of 
a family deported from Judea more than a century before, living 
in the royal citadel of Susa, Mordecai remains ‘‘the son of Jair, 
the son of Shinei, the son of Kish, a Benjamite’’ (Esth 2 5). 
For the Greeks, the indication of ‘‘fatherland’’ was an indis- 


7 Grammatically it is possible to regard the sentence as construed &m6 
ko.vov, where a word in the first clause to be supplied from a subsequent 
clause. Cf., e. g., Xenophon, Hell. 1, 3,9: Spxovs é50cav (PapvaBasw) Kal 
€\aBov rapa PapvaBatov. Then, we may construe: jv épacay elvac 
(Avotwdxw) or (as was suggested to me by Henri Grégoire): elvar (& 
*TepocoNtpots). But this may have been left intentionally vague, and the 
text is correct and intelligible without an ellipse. Some adequate examples 
of the figure dd Kowvov are quoted by Rutheford, op. cit., 321 (cf. }. Viteau, 
Etude sur le Grec du N Test t, Sujet [1896] 144). H. M. Ellen, 
Studies in G10 Kowvov in Ovid (1938). 

2 R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (1941), 742. 

73 See, e. g., for the Egyptians the data collected by H. Grapow, Zeitschr. 
fiir Aegypt. Sprache 1937, 50; for the Hellenistic East cf. Institutions des 
Séleucides (1938), 175 and A. Aymard, Rev. étud. anc. 1938, 77. 
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pensable part of any identification, and the Greek administra- 
tion introduced this requirement in the East.7* But the native 
continued to be regarded as a member of a local group to which 
he was bound. Accordingly he was styled in official documents: 
Negopis T@v ard Méugews, etc. while a Greek is an “‘Alex- 
andrian” (’AXe£avdpebs) or an “Athenian” (’A@nvaios). 

The Seleucid administration regarded Jerusalem as a Kyun 
and its habitants as native villagers. The Second Book of 
Maccabees, which is very exact in the use of official nomen- 
clature, in 161 B. C. styles a Jerusalemite as ‘Pafels 5€ Tis Tov 
amo “Iepoveadiywv. The inhabitants of Jerusalem are accord- 
ingly styled, in 163 B.C., trav év "Iepovoadtpors.7s The 
footnote to Esther shows that the Maccabean princes continued 
to consider Jerusalem as a village, of the same rank as Modein, 
for example. The Maccabean documents do not assign to 
Jerusalem any special prerogative. The centre of the Jewish 
nation is the Temple and not a city. For Pseudo-Aristeas, about 
130 B. C., the Jews form an ecclesiastical state. The Jews 
“dwell around the great Temple of Salomon” says another 
writer of the same epoch.” The status of Jerusalem changed 
later, probably under Herod, when the political authority became 
separated from the ecclesiastical. Under Herod, and then under 
the Roman procurators, Jerusalem possessed a kind of Hellenic 
constitution.77 Accordingly, for Josephus a citizen of the Jewish 
capital is a “Jerusalemite,”’?* equal of an ‘‘Athenian” or of an 
“Alexandrian.” 

The Greek Esther was composed by a Jerusalemite. Prof. 
S. Lieberman has proved recently”? the current use of Greek 


4 Cf. Arch. fiir Papyrusforsch. 8, 216. 

7s II Macc 14 37; 8 36. Privately, the Jerusalemites preferred, of course, 
the more dignified qualification after fashion of the Greeks. The Siracide is 
(Sirach 5027): "Inoous... 6 ‘Iepocodvpeitns. Le Bas-Waddington, Jn- 
scriptions III, 294 (Iasos, second cent. B. C.): Nuxnras "Iaowvos ‘lepoco- 
Avuuirns. 

% Orac. Sibyll. III, 213; cf. Polybius XVI, 39, 3. 

77 Cf. H. Zucker, Studien zur jiidisch. Selbstverwaltung (1936), 76. 

78 Josephus, Vita, 217 (in an official letter); Claudius’ Letter apud Jos., 
Antt. XX, 11; etc. 

79 S. Lieberman, Greek in Jewish Palestine (1942). 
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in the synagogue as well as in the daily life of Jewish Palestine 
in Roman times. On the other hand, Pseudo-Aristeas, about 
130 B.C., presupposes the existence of Jewish scholars in 
Palestine versed in Greek.*° But the remains of the Greek works 
of Palestinian Jews are very scarce. Before Josephus, whose 
Greek was unfortunately revised by Greek literati, we have 
only some fragments of Eupolemus’ history of the Jewish kings, 
written about 150 B. C.,** two letters prefixed to II Maccabees, 
dating from 124 B.C. and about 60 B.C. respectively,* I 
Maccabees, turned into Greek about 100 B.C.,* and some 
inscriptions.** Lysimachus’ version of Esther, made sometime 
before 78-77 B. C., presents a remarkable specimen of Pales- 
tinian Greek, which deserves the attention of philologists as well 
as of students of the Septuagint. 


VII 


Let us return now to the colophon as a whole. Since such a 


bibliographical record is unique in the Septuagint,* the question 
arises why this library postscript was copied with the text of 
the Greek Esther. The question brings up the whole problem 
of the scriptural canon.* 

“Canonic” means that the book is “spoken through the Holy 


80 Ps, Aristeas, 39. 

8 J. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor (1875), 128. 

& Cf. ZNW, 1933, 233 and C. C. Torrey, ZA W 20 [1900] 225-242. 

83 Cf. Der Gott der Makkabéer (1937) 145. 

83 See, e. g., Suppl. epigr. graec. VIII, 170. 

& The note introducing the supplementary verses at the end of Job only 
precises the origin of the addition as ‘translated from a Syriac (that is Ara- 
maic) book.”” Prov. 25, 1 (taken from the Hebrew Bible) tells that the fol- 
lowing sayings of Solomon were ‘‘collected by the men of Hezekiah, king of 
Juda.” Similar are the superscriptions of the Psalms, giving the name of 
the author, etc. Cf. R. H. Pfeiffer: Introduction (1941), p: 641. 

8 On the subject, see R. H. Pfeiffer, op. cit., pp. 50 ff. and R. Meyer's 
article in G. Kittel, Theol. Wérterbuch III, 980. Since I did not peruse the 
whole literature on the subject, I do not know to what extent the opinions 
expressed here are new, but I find them implied in pertinent remarks of 
G. F. Moore, Judaism I (1927), 241. 
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Spirit,’’ as runs a rabbinical formula. But there were number- 
less writings claiming to have come down from inspired authors, 
and there was no unanimity as to a catalogue of the sacred books. 
Simon ben Shetah quoted (about 75 B.C.) Ecclesiastes as 
“Scripture,” but a hundred years after the death of this authority 
both of the most important pharisaic schools still continued to 
quarrel about the canonicity of this Solomonic book.’? In 
reality, such scholastic controversies and private opinions did 
not matter. Of importance was only the liturgical use. Con- 
sequently, until the fall of the Temple in 70 A. D., truly “‘ca- 
nonic”’ (i. e., generally and officially acknowledged as standard 
of faith and life) were only the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms,** these being the books read (or sung) in the divine 
service. Accordingly, the Roman administration regarded as 
the “Holy Books’’ of the Jews the ones of public worship.*? For 
the rest, anyone could use freely as authoritative ‘“‘other books” 
which, as Sirach’s grandson says (c. 110 B. C.), side by side with 
“the Law and the Prophets” provided Israel ‘‘with instruction 
and wisdom.” 

Turned into Greek, the last named “‘canonic’”’ books did not 
need any authentication, being used liturgically in Hebrew and 
Greek. On the other hand, all other works claiming inspired 
authorship, like Enoch, Ecclesiastes, Sirach, etc., did not require 
any ecclesiastical approval because they were not used in the 
public worship. Only the Greek Esther was an anomaly: a non- 
canonical book claiming a liturgical status. 


Esther belongs to a small group of Hellenistic writings de- 
signed to explain and to hallow a non-biblical festival instituted 
among the Jews. Such are two versions of a kind of “Purim” 


% TI Tim 3 16; Moore, op. cit., I, 237. 

87 For Simon ben Shetah, cf. W. Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten I (1903) 
20. For polemics about the canonicity of Ecclesiastes see, e. g., H. L. Strack 
and P. Billerbeck, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament IV, 1, 497. 

88 Luke 24 44; Philo, de vita contempl: p. 475 M.; II Macc 2 14. 

89 Augustus’ edict: Jos. Antt. 16, 164. The Pharisaic doctrine that Holy 
Books are ‘‘tabu”’ (“defile the hands’’) probably referred, at the start, only 


to the scrolls in the Temple (see R. Meyer, in Kittel’s Theol. Wérterbuch III, 
983). 
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celebrated by the Egyptian Jews in the I cent. B. C.,% and II 
Maccabees which glorifies Hanukkah. But while both these 
holy days were established (or at least so regarded) by a public 
ordinance of Jewry on the occasion of a recent well known event, 
the Book of Esther celebrated a new spontaneous feast, and 
even appeared to be its festal message. When scribes began to 
copy the scroll brought by Dositheus from manuscripts in the 
archives of the Alexandrian community, they were naturally 
eager to transcribe, together with the message concerning Purim, 
the note attesting the origin of the volume. Later copyists 
mechanically retained the postscript found in their sources. 
and eventually the authority of Origen’s Hexapla preserved the 
colophon in Christian tradition. This postscript thus proves 
objectively that the Greek Esther descends directly in the LXX 
from the manuscript of Dositheus. 


IX 


The preservation of the colophon makes conspicuous a very 
important feature of Purim as well of Esther’s Scroll. Both the 
feast and the festal document lacked liturgical prescription and 
official sanction. While Hanukkah was introduced by a decision 
of the authorities of Jerusalem and its celebration in the Diaspora 
was encouraged by official messages from the holy city,*% the 
spread of Purim appears to have been a work of private propa- 
ganda. Dositheus and his companions came to Egypt without 
credentials from Queen Alexandra and her Synedrion. As a 
matter of fact, there are indications that the Jewish authorities 
in Palestine continued for long time to be opposed to the celebra- 
tion of Purim and to the canonicity of the Book of Esther.# 

Their objections were quite natural. The festival was com- 
pletely secular — a day of banqueting and joy (Esth 9 21). Since 


9° III Maccab. Jos. C. Ap. II, 52. Cf. Real-Enc. XIV, 799. 

See ZNW 1933, 242. 

92 Cf. G. F. Moore, Judaism I (1927), 244. It may be added that the recital 
of benedictions before and after the reading of Esther’s Scroll was only intro- 
duced after the age of the Tannaim, and is not mentioned before ca. 400 A. D. 
(cf. I. Elbogen, Der jiudische Gottesdienst [1924], 184 and 534). 
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the Jews were wont to interpret almost every feast as the 
memorial of an event, according to the pattern laid down in 
the Torah, they expected history to furnish the reasons for the 
new feast. The Hebrew Book of Esther offered such an historical 
explanation, but the author wisely refrained from introducing 
any prominent religious features in his story because Purim 
lacked all religious observances which recalled a divine inter- 
vention. But religious minded people naturally objected to 
this festival document in which no mention of God was made™ 
and which could excite the animosity of the Gentiles.% 

Lysimachus’ adaptation furnished the Book of Esther with 
pious formulas and rites, like Esther’s prayer, as well as with 
rhetoric embellishments through which the terse original be- 
came more palatable to the Diaspora. But at the same time, 
by elaborating the motif of “‘antisemitism,’’ barely mentioned 
in the Hebrew text (3 s), Lysimachus made of the Greek Esther 
a document stressing mutual hatred between the Jews and the 
Gentiles. 

In the Hebrew book, the conflict is between Haman and 
Mordecai, and the former seeks to destroy the Jews solely 
because his enemy is one of them. Naturally, as every people, 
the Jews have their haters (9 1, 5, 16), and like every people they 
take pleasure in their revenge. But although their laws are 
different from those of every people (3 s), there is no opposition 
between them and the Gentiles of the Empire in general. On 
the contrary, the edict against the Jews disturbs them and 
Mordecai’s triumph over Haman rejoices the capital (3 15; 8 15). 
In Lysimachus’ adaptation, the hatred is between the Gentiles 
and the Jews, “hostile always and now,” as the King’s procla- 
mation says, toward all men. And the interpretation of Morde- 
cai’s dream at the end of the book — the key to the story — 
confirms Haman’s idea from the Jewish standpoint: there were 
two lots, one for the chosen people and another “‘for all the 


93 But the author emphasizes the fasting and mourning of the Jews during 
the crisis (4 1 and 16). On his religious feelings, cf. now C. C. Torrey, HThR 
37 (1944) 10; and L. Ginzberg, The Legends of the Jews, VI, 476, n. 171. 

% L. Ginzberg, /. c., VI, 481, n. 193. 

95 Megill. 7a. 
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nations” assembled to destroy it, but God saved his inheritance. 
Thus an incident arising from court intrigues became, in the 
Greek Esther, the symbol of an eternal conflict. 

It is significant that the Greek Esther was brought to Egypt 
not accidentally, but by a mission of three envoys, and that it 
was deposited in the Jewish archives. It seems that Dositheus 
and his backers in Jerusalem were eager for the diffusion of 
Purim and of the pamphlet designated to explain to the Diaspora 
the anti-alien meaning of the new festival. 

The very date of the mission is likewise instructive. Dositheus 
delivered the book in 78-77 B. C. About the same time, Apol- 
lonios Molon published the first Greek pamphlet “Against the 
Jews,’’® underlining their cruelty, effrontery, impiety, and hatred 
of mankind. Shortly before (88-7 B.C.) occurred the first 
anti-Jewish riots in Alexandria and Antiochia of which we have 
a record.*? The Greek Esther was soon followed by an Egyptian 
parallel, the so called Third Book of the Maccabees.%* While 
Aristobulus, Pseudo-Aristeas and other Hellenistic Jewish 
authors writing in the second century B.C. thought that a 
reasonable explanation of the Jewish Law, and exclusiveness 
inculcated by the Law, would destroy prejudice, the Greek 
Esther as well as the III Maccabees know “the inveterate 
hatred of the heathen against the Jews’ (III Macc 41) and 
retaliate by promoting the aversion against Gentiles which finds 
unrestrained expression in Esther’s prayer in Lysimachus’ 
adaptation of the Book of Esther. 

The historical background of this literature is the violent 
and implacable war between the Maccabees and the Greek cities 
in Palestine, which develop since c. 110 B. C. The Seleucids, 
the Ptolemies, and Rome intervened in this struggle. Both 
parties sought to gain the sympathy of the Hellenistic world by 
means of propaganda, many records of which are preserved in 
latter literature.»® As the Jewish conquest led to the elimination 


% E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jtid. Volkes I1I (1909), 532. 

97 Jordanis, Chron. 81 (cf. I. Heinemann, Real-Enc. Suppl. V, p. 8). 

98 Cf. Real-Enc. XIV, 798. 

99 See Der Gott der Makkabdier (1937) 23; Monatsschr. fur Geschichte des 
Judentums, 1927, 717; H. Lewy, ib. 1933, 84. 
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of Greek, and imposition of Jewish modes of life, the war and 
the hatred it provoked, necessarily. placed the Jew and the 
Hellene as such face to face. While the Dispersion quite naturally 
opposed attacks on the Jewish kingdom,’*° the Greeks, no less 
naturally, strongly expressed their ill-feeling against the com- 
patriots of Alexander Jannaeus who had laid waste the Mace- 
donian colony of Pella because its heathen habitants resisted 
conversion to the Law of Moses.?* 

The colophon of Esther shows that the mutual dislike was 
fostered in Palestine and was intentionally spread out from there 
by such missionaries of exclusiveness as Dositheus and his 
companions. 

In conclusion, this is the translation of the colophon. ‘In the 
fourth year of the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra [78-77 B. C.], 
Dositheus — who said he was a priest, — and Levitas, and 
Ptolemy his son deposited the preceding Letter of Purim, which 
they said really exists and had been translated by Lysimachus 
[son of] Ptolemy, [a member] of the Jerusalem community.” 


100 Cf, Jos., Anti. XIII, 354. 
ror Jos., Antt. XIII, 397. 
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HE Odes of Solomon, first published in 1909, have per- 

plexed investigators ever since. They have been considered 
Montanist or Valentinian; they have been attributed to Bard- 
aisan or to Valentinus himself; and they have been considered 
essential to the understanding of the Fourth Gospel. One reason 
for these conflicting views lies in the fact that the Christianity 
of the Odes, like that of the Fourth Evangelist, has its face turned 
eastward. The Christianity of the ancient Near East was by 
no means as accurately and dogmatically defined as that of the 
regions more influenced by Rome. For example, in Edessa as 
late as the end of the second century the unorthodox called 
Catholic Christians by the name of their bishop, just as if he 
were the teacher of some novel heretical group. So in Antioch 
in the time of Ignatius it is likely that his followers were a minor- 
ity compared with the two heretical communities which he 
fought. C. C. Richardson? has described the docetism of Igna- 
tius’ opponents thus: ‘‘This docetism implies an absolute denial 
of the Lord’s humanity, a refusal to admit that he was capxogé- 
pos (Smyrn. 5), and hence an overthrowing of the reality of his 
whole life and ministry (Eph. 7, Smyrn. 1 and 5, Trall. 9). It 
is once described as a heresy eis THv xapuw of Jesus Christ which 


tW. Bauer, Rechighiubigkeit und Ketzeret (1934), chapter I. Ephrem Syrus, 
Rhythm 22 Against Heretics (Roman ed. ii. 487), correctly translated by A. 
Riicker in Bibliothek der Kirchenvater, Ephrem ii (1928), 81. Against Palfit 
as first bishop, however, see F. Haase, Altchristliche Kirchengeschichte nach 
orientalische Quellen (1925), 82. 

2 The Christianity of Ignatius of Antioch (1935), 79; on Judaizers as a separate 
group see F. J. A. Hort, Judaistic Christianity (1894), 181 ff. 
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came to us (Smyrn. 6). The consequences of docetism are a 
separation from the church (Trall. 7), renunciation of the bishop 
(Eph. 4, Smyrn. 9), and refusal to attend the Eucharist 
(Smyrn. 7).” 

Similarly, the Odes of Solomon avoid the concrete, the phys- 
ical, and the particular. In regard to Christian doctrines inher- 
ited from Judaism they do not mention forgiveness, atonement, 
or, in fact, sin. The only circumcision is that of the heart (Ode 
11 1-2), while the offering of the Lord is righteousness and purity 
of heart and lips (204). As for doctrines more specifically Chris- 
tian, they do not speak of resurrection and ascension (though 
these may be implied in Christ’s victory), nor of baptism and 
the Eucharist. They mention water, even living water, and 
milk and honey; but they never name the rites in which these 
elements were used. Moreover the Christology of the Odes is 
somewhat docetic. Batiffol summarizes it as follows: ‘God, 
the Lord, is the Most High. From God comes the Son, just as 
milk is drawn from breasts; he who has been drawn from is the 
Father, he who has drawn is the Holy Spirit. The Spirit has 
given the world the milk of the Father, and the Son is the cup 
of this milk. The Son moreover is like a letter from the Most 
High; the letter is sent as an arrow springs from a bow pulled 
with force. The virgin’s conception is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, who has spread his wings over the breast of the virgin, 
who conceived and bore a child. But in this bearing ‘without 
grief’ she bore a son who is ‘like a man,’ she bore him ‘by the 
will’ of the Father, she bore him ‘in likeness.’ The Christ is ‘in 
appearance thought like’ all men, and he has become like our 
nature and like our form. In the world he is the invisible ‘face’ 
of God. He is invincible and impassible; he escapes from the 
hands of the enemies who try to seize him. I did not perish, says 
the Christ, for I was not their brother, my birth was not like 
theirs; they sought for my death and did not succeed. The Spirit 
is in Christ, and the Spirit cannot die. Then the cross received 
Christ — the cross, sign of royalty; on the cross he is not nailed 


3 J. Labourt-P. Batiffol, Les odes de Salomon (1911), 94; see also R. Abram- 
owski, ‘“‘Der Christus der Salomooden,” ZNW 35 (1936) 44 ff. 
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but standing; he keeps silence, he is unmoved and without emo- 
tion. Living he descends into hell and preaches to the dead, 
for whom he wins immortal life.’’4 

Though we must beware of the “danger of overpressing the 
possible theological implications of what is not primarily a theo- 
logical text,’’ as Professor Nock has observed to me in this con- 
nection, we can probably conclude that the Christ of the Odes 
of Solomon was not really born, did not really live, was not 
really crucified, did not really die. No wonder his resurrection 
and ascension are not mentioned! That he gathers together the 
people of God, who are to be his own forever, is of course neces- 
sary for any kind of Christian community, docetic or orthodox. 

The Fourth Gospel is in some ways very similar to these Odes. 
If we may assume that the prologue to the Gospel provides a 
clue to the meaning of the whole book we shall be able to appre- 
ciate the importance of parallels from the Odes. 

The ‘“‘Word” plays a prominent part in the Odes of Solomon. 
Especially noteworthy is Ode 16:7 ff. “I will open my mouth, 
and his (God’s) spirit will speak through me: of the majesty of 
the Lord and of his beauty, of the work of his hands and the 
operation of his finger, of the greatness of his favor and the might 
of his Word. For the Word of the Lord created both that which 
is invisible and that of which the thought is manifest.’’ Then 
follows a brief cosmogonic section which concludes thus: ‘‘And 
there is nothing apart from the Lord, for he was before anything 
else existed, and the worlds were created through his Word and 
through the thoughts of his heart.”” The ‘‘worlds’” in question 
are probably the heaven and the heaven of heavens of Deut 
10 14, etc., and Gen 11 (LXX).° 

The Word is Light. Ode 41:4: “And Light came forth from 
the Word who was always with him (the Father).”” Ode 12:7: 
“He is the Light and dawn of thought.” 


4On this subject see J. Kroll, Gott und Hélle: Der Mythos vom Descensus- 
kampfe (1932), especially 34 ff. 

s According to Valentinus he passed through the virgin Mary like water 
through a tube (Pseudo-Tertullian, Adv. Omn. Haer. 12). 

6 Compare Philo, Opif. 17:3; Theophilus, Ad. Autol. ii. 13; W. Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaiten ii (1890), 65 n. 3; G. F. Moore, Judaism I (1927), 368. 
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The darkness comprehended him not. Ode 42:3-4: “I shall 
hide myself from those who did not take hold of me; but I will 
be with those who love me.” 

To them he gave the right to become sons of God. Ode 31:14: 
“‘He offered to him (the Father) the sons who had become such 
through him.” 

And the Word became flesh. Ode 7:3 ff.: “‘He has shown him- 
self to me without grudging in his generosity, for his kindness 
has diminished his greatness. He became like me that I might 
receive him; in similitude was he reckoned like me, that I might 
put him on. And I trembled not when I saw him, because he 
was gracious to me. Like my nature he became, that I might 
learn him, and like my form, that I might not turn back from 
him.”’ Nevertheless, it is clear that the Odist will not take the 
final step of admitting that the Word became flesh, incarnate. 
Even the statement in the twelfth Ode, ‘‘For the dwelling-place 
of the Word is man,” is concerned with the Light that lighteth 
every man, the Logos as reason, rather than with the mode of 
the incarnation. 

One of the most important concepts in Odes and Gospel alike 
is eternal life. In the Gospel it is the center of Jesus’ message. 
It is equivalent to knowledge of the only true God and of Jesus 
Christ whom he has sent (John 17 3); and it is at once a present 
possession and a future gift. There are two means in the Gospel 
for attaining eternal life. In the first place, there is belief in 
Christ, which is practically equivalent to belief that he is the 
Son of God. This is closely related to the reception of knowledge 
from his divinely convincing words. In the second place there 
are the two sacraments of baptism and the Eucharist. 

We need not, of course, look for any sacramental means in 
the Odes. But in other respects their doctrine is like that of the 
Gospel. ‘‘In the will of the Lord is your life, and his intention 
is everlasting life’’ (Ode 9:4). ‘‘You shall be found incorrupt 
in all ages [aeons] in the will of your Father’”’ (Ode 8:23). ‘“‘The 
Lord has directed my mouth by his Word, and he has opened 
my heart by his Light. And he has caused to dwell in me death- 
less life’? (Ode 10:1 f.). ‘‘We live in the Lord by his grace, and 
life we receive in his Christ’? (Ode 41:3). Moreover this life is 
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fellowship with God. ‘Thou hast given us thy fellowship; not 
that thou wast in need of us, but that we are in need of thee” 
(Ode 4:9). The fellowship is a fellowship in love, as the entire 
third Ode makes clear. ‘‘His members are with him, and on them 
do I hang, and he loves me. For I should not have known how 
to love the Lord if he had not loved me (I John 419). For who 
is able to distinguish love but one who is loved? I love the Be- 
loved, and my soul loves him, and where his rest is, there also 
am I. And I shall be no stranger there; for with the Lord most 
high and merciful there is no grudging. I have been united to 
him, for the lover has found the beloved: in order that I may 
love him that is a Son I shall become a son. For he that is joined 
to him that is immortal will himself also become immortal. And 
he that hath pleasure in the Living One will become living. 
This is the Spirit of the Lord, which doth not lie, which teacheth 
the sons of men to know his ways .... ”’ This fellowship is 
achieved through and in knowledge, as we have seen in Ode 7:4 
quoted above. 

Finally living water, or the water of life, is sometimes used 
as a figure to express this life with God. “Fill ye water for your- 
selves from the living fountain of the Lord, for it hath been 
opened to you; and come all ye thirsty and take a draught, and 
rest by the fountain of the Lord. For it is fair and pure and it 
gives rest to the soul”’ (Ode 31:1 ff.). Of course the idea of living 
water is not confined to the Odes and the Gospel; we find it in 
prophecies of the Messianic age in the Old Testament, which 
both authors knew.’ Similarly the imagery of divine love in 
the third Ode is apparently derived from the Song of Songs, 
which this pseudonymous writer probably knew along with the 
other writings ascribed to Solomon.* But there remain many 
striking similarities between Odes and Gospel which do not 
seem to be due to use of earlier writings. 

These similarities can be explained in several ways. (1) C. F. 
Burney?® says, ‘Now the fact that the writer of the Odes was 


7C. F. Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (1922), 109. 

8 It is possible, however, that the ascription of the Odes to Solomon is the 
work of readers after the lifetime of the author. 

9 Burney, op. cit., 109. 
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acquainted with the Fourth Gospel can be proved fairly clearly.” 
This seems to be a considerable over-statement, however, since 
the Christology of the Odist is almost diametrically opposed 
to that of the Evangelist, as Batiffol has shown. It is of course 
possible to read, and to be influenced by, books with which one 
is largely not in sympathy. And furthermore, outside the pro- 
logue with its dramatic exaggeration (‘et incarnatus est”), the 
Evangelist tends almost to empty Christ’s humanity of any real 
meaning. But since the Gospel emphasizes the Resurrection 
so strongly as a resurrection of the flesh it is difficult to see how 
the Odes can be based on it. (2) Another possibility is that the 
Evangelist was familiar with the Odes; but his strongly original 
phrasing, wherever there are any parallels between Odes and 
Gospel, does not seem derived from any other source of inspira- 
tion than his own literary genius working over possibly tradi- 
tional materials. (3) The most adequate solution makes Odes 
and Gospel independent, but originating in the same spiritual 
environment. Such a view takes into account both similarities 
and differences, and allows for the fact that the Gospel is a 
strongly individual gospel and that the Odes are individual 
“psalms” like those mentioned in I Cor 14 26.7° And while a 
spiritual environment is not altogether bound up with times 
and places, it should be possible to determine at least generally 
when and where both Odes and Gospel were brought forth. 
Late in the fourth century™ the Coptic Gnostic work known 
as Pistis Sophia uses as scripture Odes 1, 5, 6, 22, and 25, and 
gives them an allegorical interpretation. Obviously long before 
this time the Odes must have been in circulation, and not in un- 
orthodox circles alone, for two ancient stichometries (Pseudo- 
Athanasius in the sixth century and Nicephorus in the ninth) 
count the Odes with the Psalms of Solomon as scripture. More- 


10 EF, Preuschen in ZNW 11 (1910) 328, n. 3 suggested that the Odes are 
a part of the psalm-book of Valentinus; but the extant fragment of one of 
his psalms (Hippolytus, Ref. vi. 37.7 f., Griech. Christl. Schrift. 167:14, Wend- 
land) is much farther from ordinary second-century Christianity than they 
are. 

1 So F. C. Burkitt, Church and Gnosis (1932), 70. Parts of it may be earlier. 

1 J. R. Harris-A. Mingana, The Odes and Psalms of Solomon ii (1921), 2 f. 
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over the apologist Lactantius in the fourth century quotes the 
nineteenth Ode, apparently from a Latin translation. It is 
possible that he was relying on an early testimony book, which 
Rendel Harris tried to prove was older than the time of Justin; 
but even if the testimony book were so early the quotation from 
this Ode could have been added at a later time. 

A date late in the first century or early in the second is sug- 
gested by the fourth Ode. ‘‘No man, O my God, changes thy 
holy place, nor is one able to change it, and put it in another 
place. For he has no power over it, because thy sanctuary thou 
didst design before thou didst make places. That which is the 
elder shall not be changed by those that are younger than itself. 
Thou hast given thy heart, O Lord, to thy believers.’’ Here 
we see a clear reference to God’s promise in II Chron 7 16, “My 
eyes and heart shall be there continually,”’ that is, in the temple 
at Jerusalem. And as G. F. Moore” observes, “even after the 
destruction of the temple, it was maintained by Eleazar ben 
Pedat that God’s Presence (shekinah) still abode on the ruined 
site in accordance with his promise.’”’ Similarly to the Ebionites 
it was still God’s house. Among Jewish Christians there was 
a strong feeling for the sanctity of the temple.** Like the author 
of the Epistle of Barnabas, the Odist is referring to the destruc- 
tion of the temple by the troops of Titus and to the chaotic events 
which followed. But unlike Pseudo-Barnabas he cannot imagine 
a “spiritual temple”. Loisy’s™ remark, ‘“‘le temple de Jerusalem 
est pour lui l’image typique de la société des saints,” leaves out 
of account the Old Testament background of the Odes and the 
rabbinic theory of the eternity of the temple, based on Ps 73 (74) 2. 

A relatively early date is confirmed by certain elements in 
the ‘‘theology” of the Odes. References to the Lord as “‘one of 
those that are near to him (God)”’ (Ode 36:6) and ‘‘most glorified 
among the glorious and greatest among the great ones” (Ode 


%3 Lactantius, Div. inst. iv. 12. 3; A. Harnack, Ein jiidisch-christliches Psalm- 
buch aus dem ersten Jahrhundert (Texte und Untersuchungen 35.4, 1910), 3. 

% Judaism I (1927), 369. 

15s See my note, ‘“‘Papias and the Gospels,” in ATR 25 (1943) 218 ff. 


6 A, Loisy in ZNW 12 (1911), 130; similarly H. Gunkel in ZNW 11 (1910), 
296. 
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36:3)*7 make him no more than an angel. And while such an 
interpretation of Christ is apparently opposed in the Epistle 
to Hebrews, it is accepted by Hermas and Justin."* Similarly 
the view that the Holy Spirit was the mother of Christ (Ode 36:3; 
19:4 ff.) is to be found in the Gospel of the Hebrews: ‘‘My mother 
the Holy Spirit took me by one of my hairs to the great mount 
Tabor.”?® Such an idea is apparently confined to writers in a 
Semitic language, in which the word for spirit is feminine. The 
Gospel of the Hebrews seems to have been produced for Jewish 
Christians in Egypt, but it was also used in Syria.?° 

And it is in Syria that we seem to find the Odes first used. 
It is probable that they were known to Ignatius of Antioch. 
The three strongest parallels are these. (1) Ode 38:8: “All the 
drugs of error and the plagues of death which they think to be 
honey-wine.”’ Ignatius, Trall. vi. 2: ‘Mixing as it were a deadly 
poison with honey-wine, which the ignorant takes gladly in his 
wicked pleasure which results in death.’’ (2) Ode 11:6: “And 
speaking waters drew near my lips from the fountain of the Lord 
plenteously.”’ Rom. vii. 2: “Water living and speaking in me 
and saying to me from within, Come to the Father.” (3) Ode 
7:24: “Ignorance has been dissipated because the knowledge of 
the Lord has arrived.” Eph. xix. 3: ‘Ignorance was dissipated, 
the ancient kingdom was destroyed, when God was manifested 
as man for the renewal of eternal life.” 

The first two parallels are not altogether convincing, however. 
(1) Harris-Mingana seem to have emended the text in order to 
bring out the first parallel, and as J. Moffatt?" remarks, ‘‘the 
translation of the Ode is too precarious to support any such 
rendering.’”’ Moreover the thought is commonplace.” (2) The 


17 The translation is uncertain; compare J. Flemming in Harnack, op. cit., 
67. 
18 Hebr 1 4f.; Hermas, Sim. ix. 12. 7 f. (as interpreted by F. S. Mackenzie 
in K. Lake, Landmarks of Early Christianity (1922), 105 ff., a view rejected 
by M. Dibelius, Der Hirt des Hermas (1923), 620); Justin, passim, but not 
his discipie Tatian. 

19 Jerome, De viris inlustr. 2; Origen, In Joh. Comm. ii. 6. Cf. Bel et Draco 36. 

20 W. Bauer, op. cit., 56 f.; Jerome, De viris inlustr. 3. 

In HTR 29 (1936) 9, n. 1. 

22 When Moffatt (loc. cit.) adduces Irenaeus i.27.4 (I, 219) as an echo of 
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context of the two quotations is entirely different. As C. C. 
Richardson?} remarks, ‘“‘Note the natural contrast of fire and 
water [in Ignatius], which does not appear in John,” or in the 
Odes of Solomon. If Ignatius takes anything from the Odes at 
this point, it can be only the phrase “speaking water,” which 
however is not uncommon in poetry.* (3) By far the most con- 
vincing of the three examples is the third; but again the resem- 
blances between Ignatius and the Odist are not confined to them. 
To the expression in the Ode there is a striking parallel, which 
I owe to Professor Nock, in Corpus Hermeticum xiii. 8b (p. 244:16 
Scott) : ““The knowledge of God has come to us; and at its coming, 
my son, ignorance has been driven out.” The idea of the divine 
gnosis opposed to merely human ignorance is common in second- 
century Christianity as well as in Hermetic “philosophy”; we 
may compare the statement of Irenaeus’ that through his passion 
the Lord overcame death and, among other things, destroyed 
ignorance. Thus Ignatius may not be dependent upon the Odes 


Ignatius’ metaphor, he overlooks the fact that this is merely the common idea 
of the bitter with the sweet, as in Lucretius i. 936 ff. (compare Lactantius, 
Div. inst. v.1.14, based on this), Horace, Ars Poetica 343: omne tulit punctum, 
qui miscuit utile dulct (I owe this reference to Professor A. D. Nock), and 
Maximus of Tyre, Phil. iv. 6d, p. 47 Hobein. Irenaeus’ reference to the ser- 
pent is ordinary anti-heretical terminology; compare the wearisome tirades 
of Epiphanius. The idea of poison in honey-wine is fairly widespread. Carn- 
eades heard that Antipater committed suicide by poison, and in imitation 
of his boldness he said, ‘‘Give me some, too.’’ His audience replied, ‘‘Some 
what?” ‘‘Honey wine’’ (Diog. Laert. iv. 64). Compare Jerome, Ep. 107.6 
(CSEL 55, 297 Hilberg): venena non dantur nisi melle circumlita. Other refer- 
ences are given by W. Bauer, Die Briefe des Ignatius von Antiocheia (1920), 
235. The expression was also used metaphorically. Diogenes said ebmpemeis 
éraipas ... Oavacivw pedixparw mrapardnoias efvar (Diog. Laert. vi. 61; 
compare Prov 5 2 ff.). Less deadly was the bitterness concealed in honey in 
(1) love (references in G. Robert-Tornow, De apium mellisque apud veteres 
signtficatione et symbolica et mythologica (1893), 73.f.), (2) sickness (W. Telfer 
in JTS 28 [1926-27] 174), and (3) heresy (Muratorian fragment, line 67: 
Aphraates, Hom. iii. 1). 

33 The Christianity of Ignatius of Antioch (1935), 74. 

24 Compare the phrase Addov bdwp in Anacreontea xii 7, p. 9 Preisendanz. 

2s Adv. Haer. ii.20.3 (I, 323), cited by T. Zahn, Ignatit et Polycarpi epistulae 
martyria fragmenta (O. Gebhardt- A. Harnack- T. Zahn, Patrum apostolicorum 
opera ii [1876]), 25. 
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of Solomon for his idea. Nevertheless, he seems to be following 
some source. Burney” has argued that, in Ephesians xix, Ignatius 
is quoting an ode similar to the Odes of Solomon which, when 
translated into Syriac “‘is seen to consist of four stanzas, care- 
fully constructed to consist of 4, 6, 6, 4 lines.’’ This ode is not 
in Ignatius’ usual style, according to Burney. Such a statement 
is hardly conclusive, however; of Ignatius’ letters E. Norden?’ 
remarks, ‘Eine bedeutende, mit wunderbarer Scharfe ausge- 
pragte Persénlichkeit atmet aus jedem Wort; es lasst sich nichts 
Individuelleres denken. Dementsprechend ist der Stil: von 
héchster Leidenschaft und Formlosigkeit.” It might be suggested 
that Ignatius was quoting from memory a Syriac composition 
of his own, or a psalm current in the church of Antioch. The 
circumstances of his journey, and the fact that on his way he 
dictated his letters (Rom. x. 1, Philad. xi. 2, as interpreted by 
Lightfoot and Norden), make it unlikely that he quoted from 
anything not ‘“‘written on his heart.’’ We may conclude that 
Ignatius knew either the seventh Ode of Solomon or something 
very close to it. In any event his letters and the Odes come from 
the same spiritual environment. 

Was this environment the Christian community at Antioch? 
Harris-Mingana argued that another Antiochene bishop, The- 
ophilus (after 180), was acquainted with the Odes, for in his Ad 
Autolycum II 12 he compares pagan theories of the creation of 
the world to ‘‘some deadly poison mixed with honey or wine.’’® 
Two objections may be made to this argument. (1) Theophilus 
is closer to Ignatius, Trall. vi. 2 than to Ode 38:8, and we know 
that a collection of Ignatius’ letters was in circulation at the 
end of the second century.”?? If Irenaeus can quote a letter of 
Ignatius in his work against heresies, such letters must have 
been available to Theophilus. (2) In addition to the literary 


%C. F. Burney, op. cit., 162; see H. Schlier, Religionsgeschichtliche Unter- 
suchungen zu den Ignatiusbriefen (1929), with the review of A. D. Nock in 
JTS 31 (1929-30), 310 ff.; W. Telfer in Theology 27 (1933), 66 ff. 

27 Die antike Kunstprosa ii (1898), 510 f. 

28 Harris-Mingana propose to emend the text to read “honey-wine”, but 
this is unnecessary. 

29 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. v.28.4 (II, 403); see T. Zahn, op. cit., 326 ff. 
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parallels cited in note 22 above, the actual drink honey-wine 
was well known in Syria and the east.3° 

Another argument against the Antiochene origin of the Odes is 
this: as far as we know all the literature of the church of Antioch 
was Greek until the time of Isaac of Antioch, who died about 
460. While some groups in the city spoke both Greek and Syriac 
(Aramaic), the cultural atmosphere was predominantly Greek. 
The Odes, on the other hand, seem to have been composed in 
Syriac or some other Semitic language. Burney’s* observation, 
in regard to the place of composition of the Fourth Gospel, that 
“Syria is indicated, and if Syria, then Antioch,”’ is more accurate, 
in the case of a non-Greek writing, if emended to “if Syria, then 
Edessa.”’33 Moreover the similarities of the Odes to the thought 
of Bardaisan of Edessa were sufficient to cause W. R. Newbold 
to attribute them to him.*4 While it is true that we know little 


3° A loan word in Aramaic: S. Krauss, Griechische und lateinische Lehnwérter 
in Talmud, Midrasch und Targumim ii (1899), 35b; M. Jastrow, Dictionary 
of the Targumim, etc. i (1903), 52, s.v. pomiys. Also in Syriac: R. Payne 
Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus i (1879), 72, cites Geoponica li. 22 and Jesu Bar- 
Bahlulis Lexicon Syro-Arabicum, s.v. ®$800302; which sa ys it is two parts wine 
and one part honey; also C. Brockelmann, Lexicon Syriacum (ed. 2, 1929), 
29b. Apparently 2 Sox was the more common word (Brockelmann, p. 234b; 
compare Harris-Mingana, op. cit., 41) for “‘sweetness”, with a reference to 
Ephrem Syrus, Roman ed. ii. 553, which should be 554. 

3 V. Schultze, Altchristliche Stadte und Landschaften. 111. Antiocheia (1930), 
152; F. C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity (1904), 10. 

33 C, F. Burney, op. cit., 129. 

33 In favor of Antioch as the place of origin of an Aramaic Grundschrift of 
the Fourth Gospel are W. Bauer, op. cit., 96, and E. Hirsch, Das vierte Evan- 
gelium in seiner urspriinglichen Gestalt and Studien zum vierten Evangelium 
(both published in 1936). Hirsch’s Das vierte Evangelium (I owe my reference 
to Professor C. T. Craig) was reviewed unfavorably by W. F. Howard in 
JTS 38 (1937), 71 ff., but his main argument, that tbYwAjvat in John 3 14 
involves a play on the North Syrian Aramaic *|}P1I8, was supported by G. 
Kittel in ZNW 35 (1936) 282 ff. As for the Odes of Solomon, the only reason 
for Harris-Mingana to reject Edessa as their place of origin was their mis- 
taken view that they were known to Theophilus of Antioch (op. cit. 61 ff., 
especially 68). 

4 In JBL 30 (1911) 161 ff. F. Haase’s argument in Oriens Christianus 12-14 
(1922-24), 129 ff., that Bardaisan did not write the Odes is based on the 
fallacious assumption that (1) the Book of the Laws of Countries, composed 
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of the spiritual atmosphere of second-century Edessa, what little 
we do know from Bardaisan and the influence of the royal house 
on early Christianity suggests that it was favorable to the pro- 
duction of such writings as the Odes. 

But the Fourth Gospel and the Odes of Solomon come from 
the same environment. Is this environment, in the case of the 
Gospel at Iéast, Antioch?5 A negative answer must probably 
be given. While it is possible that, as the earliest (fifth-century) 
martyrdom of Ignatius states,3° he was a disciple of John, this’ 
statement is probably based on the similarity of their thought; 
and it is almost certain that Ignatius did not know the Fourth 
Gospel.37 And while Theophilus of Antioch certainly knows the 
Gospel, and ascribes it to John in his Ad Autolycum II 22, his 
information is not necessarily based on any local tradition but 
on the general view of Christians in the last decades of the second 
century. Only an a priori view of the language in which the 
Gospel was composed can require one to believe in its Antiochene 
origin in the absence of any external evidence. 

Sometimes the fourth century Syrian writer Ephrem has been 
mentioned as lending support to such a view. In their Latin 
translation of his Commentary on the Diatessaron, the text of 
Aucher-Moesinger®* reads: ‘‘Toannes etiam Graece scripsit Anti- 


in Syriac, was written by Bardaisan, and (2) since the Odes were originally 
Greek they cannot come from the same author. In any event, Bardaisan was 
conversant with both Greek and Syriac, as Epiphanius (Haer. 56,1) explicitly 
says. On him see H. H. Schaeder in ZKG 51 (1932), 21 ff. The view of A. 
Baumstark (Geschichte der syrischen Literatur [1922], 16) that in regard to 
the Odes “‘keinesfalls auf dem syrischen Sprachboden zu suchen ist” is not 
held so emphatically by most critics. The view of J. B. Chabot (Littérature 
syriaque [1934], 145) that the Syriac version is based on a Greek text ‘qui 
pourrait étre l’adaptation d’un original hébreu ou araméen retouché dans 
une communauté judéo-chrétienne” is rather a restatement of the problem 
than a solution. 

35 See the opinions cited in note 33 above; and my review of J. N. Sanders, 
The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church, in ATR 26 (1944), 120 f. 

36 T. Zahn, op. cit., 301; see R. T. Smith in Dictionary of Christian Biography 
III 210 f. But compare Jerome, De viris inlustr. 16. 

37 See my article in HTR 35 (1942) 95 ff.; J. N. Sanders, op. cit., 12 ff. 

38 J. B. Aucher-G. Moesinger, Evangeliit concordantis expositio, facta a S. 
Ephraemo (1876), 286. 
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ochiae.”” But this reading is to be found in only one of the two 
codices of his work, the codex known as B, which was copied 
in the year 1195 by Nerses of Lampron. Nerses was not a care- 
ful copyist, and he was interested in ecclesiastical politics rather 
than history, if his career is any indication of his interests.39 
The only other manuscript, which by a coincidence was also 
copied in 1195, does not mention the place of writing but like 
B elsewhere states that John preached the Gospel in Asia. There 
is no reason to suppose that Nerses was relying on any ancient 
tradition when he inserted the reference to Antioch. He may 
well have been thinking of the traditionally Antiochene Luke, 
whose name he had written just before. The uniform Syrian 
view is that John wrote his Gospel in Asia, at Ephesus.*° 


It is unlikely, then, that either the Odes of Solomon or the 
Fourth Gospel comes from Antioch. We have seen that there are 
reasons to suggest that the Odes are in some way associated 
with Edessa; and the outlook of the two authors is, in spite of 
differences, so similar that there must be some close relation- 
ship between them. But to suppose that the Fourth Gospel 
comes from Edessa means to fly in the face of the tradition, 
which cannot be rejected entirely.** The last word has not yet 
been spoken in favor of Ephesus; and it is probable that the 
tradition has some basis in fact. The testimony of Irenaeus, 
who knew the exegetical work of Papias, cannot altogether be 
set aside. 


32 On him see J. Kaerst in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique X1 1. 72 ff. 

4° All the oriental writers cited by F. Haase, Apostel und Evangelisten in 
den orientalischen Uberlieferungen (1922), place John in Ephesus (with the 
apparent exception of Ephrem!); it is the other evangelists whom they move 
about. Mkithas of Airivank has Mark writing Latin at Alexandria and Luke 
beginning his Syriac gospel at Rome and finishing it at Antioch (Haase, p. 72). 
Some may see here a reminiscence of a Syriac Antiochene gospel; but Mkithas 
wrote in the thirteenth century. 

It is vigorously defended by M. Lepin, L’origine du quatriéme évangile 
(1906), 59 ff.; but the evidence is not as one-sided as he believes. 

On this point see J. Hoh, Die Lehre des hl. Irendus tiber das N. T. (Neu- 
testamentliche Abhandlungen vii 4-5, 1919), 145 ff. (‘Die Glaubwiirdigkeit 
des Irendus”), especially 156. 
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A suggestion has been made by P. N. Harrison.“ In his view 
the Fourth Evangelist composed a first draft, or nucleus, of the 
Gospel at Antioch while Ignatius was bishop. After Ignatius’ 
death the author went to Ephesus, where he continued his work; 
after his death it was circulated by a circle of elders there, about 
135. 


Harrison’s date is probably too late, for as Cadoux“ remarks 
there is no need to date chapters 1-12 of Polycarp’s letter as 
late as 135; and the Rylands papyrus of John (P. Rylands Gk. 
457), which was probably written before 150, suggests a con- 
siderably earlier date for the “publication” of the Gospel. More- 
over it was probably known to Polycarp’s contemporary, Papias.‘s 


Professor Nock has kindly permitted me to quote his views 
from his unpublished Haskell Lectures (1942) on the Fourth 
Gospel. 


The suggestion that the writer of the Fourth Gospel taught at Ephesus 
is not incompatible with the indications adduced in support of an Antio- 
chene origin of the writer. It was not only the wandering ‘prophets’ 
of early Christianity who travelled: there were others, who went from 
one church to another, to settle for a time or for the rest of their lives: 
Romans 16 and other passages in Paul’s epistles supply abundant evidence 
for this. One specific possibility may be mentioned. The troubles within 
the Christian community at Antioch described in Galatians 2 were of 
the most serious character: so far as we know, Paul never revisited what 
had been for so long his home and base. Further, in ecclesiastical tradition 
Peter (not Paul, nor Barnabas — who had sided with Peter — nor any 
of the unnamed founding fathers of the church) appears as first bishop 
of Antioch: towards the end of the first century — though Ignatius (who 
is so near the thought of our Gospel) was to be bishop — Antioch probably 
accepted Matthew, the most Judaizing of the gospels: and, though we 
can hardly attach any weight to this for the present purpose, in later 
development Antioch came to represent literal interpretation of the 
Scriptures as against the allegorical fashion of Alexandria. Is it conceiv- 
able that the dispute between Paul and the Judaizers, who won over 
Peter and Barnabas, had a radical effect on the character of the commu- 


43 Polycarp’s Two Epistles to the Philippians (1936), 261. On his theories 
see H. I. Bell, Recent Discoveries of Biblical Papyri (1936), 21 f.; C. J. Cadoux’s 
review in JTS 38 (1937) 267 ff. 

4 Op. cit., 270. 

4s See my note, ‘‘Papias and the Gospels,” in ATR 25 (1943) 218 ff. 
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nity, for a time at least, and that, sooner or later, our writer and other 
left for Christian centres in which they could teach and write in accordance 
with the earlier Antiochene way and the illumination which Paul had 
brought? 


Such an hypothesis seems to do justice both to the tradition 
and to the close relation of Ignatius to the thought of ‘the Evan- 
gelist. And it is in a similar direction than an explanation of 
the relation of the Odist to the Evangelist and to Ignatius may be 
sought. The problem can be solved only through an understand- 
ing of the two environments of Ignatius. He was a Greek-speaking 
bishop in the Hellenistic city of Antioch, writing to Greeks in 
Asia Minor and in Rome; but his modes of thought and his style 
seem to reveal a mind fundamentally Semitic. On the one hand, 
he travels westward, to Smyrna and Troas, and on to Rome. 
He writes to the Ephesians—as IlatAov ovppiorat, an expres- 
sion which not inadequately becomes the Fourth Evangelist. 
On the other hand, he seems to know at least one Syriac ode 
and perhaps some of the Odes of Solomon; he looks eastward, 
toward Edessa, the center of Syrian Christian propaganda in 
his time and later. 

Though we have found reason to reject Antioch as the place 
of origin both for the Fourth Gospel and for the Odes of Solomon, 
both of them are closely related to the city. Our hypothesis 
may best be expressed in this way: the Odes of Solomon, com- 
posed in Syriac at Edessa, were known to the bi-lingual Ignatius 
either there or at Antioch. Perhaps he obtained them from the 
Docetists, as Serapion was to obtain the Gospel of Peter. The 
Fourth Evangelist, who was perhaps the teacher of Ignatius, 
did not know the Odes, but was influenced by the spiritual 
atmosphere of the city. Afterwards he made public his Gospel 
at Ephesus. "Efédwxe 7d ebayyéduov, év "Edéow rijs ’Acias 
drarpiBwv. 








THE TEXT OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS IN P#« 


FRANK W. BEARE 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


p” is a valuable papyrus codex of the Pauline Epistles, written 
about 200 A. D. It was obtained in Egypt in four separate 
acquisitions, partly by Mr. Chester Beatty and partly by the 
University of Michigan, between 1930 and 1935. Partial editions 
were published, one by Sir Frederic Kenyon and one by Professor 
H. A. Sanders, as the earlier finds were made available to them; 
and in 1936, following the latest and most substantial acquisition 
of 46 leaves, the whole extant portion was published by Kenyon, 
with a limited apparatus and a brief introduction. The codex 
originally consisted of 104 leaves, folded to form a single vast 
quire, of which 86 leaves are extant and 18 still missing. The 
extant portion contains Rom 5 17—6 14 and from 8 15 to the end 
(folio 18, containing 14 s—15 9 is a mere tatter); all of Hebrews, 
I and II Cor, Eph, Gal, Phil, and Col; and fragments of I Thess, 
in that order. II Thess, Philem, and the Pastorals are lacking; 
the missing leaves would offer sufficient space for II Thess and 
Philem but not for the Pastorals. The entire papyrus is mutilated 
at the bottom; in Heb this involves the loss of the lower margin 
and of one or two lines of text on each page. 

The general importance of a codex more than a century older 
than the earliest of the great vellum uncials is self-evident. In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, its value is enhanced by the fact 
that our best witness, B, is deficient from 9 14 to the end; and 
as the agreements of the papyrus with B up to this point out- 


t Editions of the Ms. (a) The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri. Fasciculus 
III. The Pauline Epistles and Revelation. Text. Edited by F. G. Kenyon, 
London, 1934; Supplement, The Pauline Epistles, Text (1936), Plates (1937). 
(b) A Third Century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul. Edited by H. A. 


Sanders, Ann Arbor, 1935. | 
; 379 
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number disagreements in the proportion of 4 to 1 (139 to 36), 
it is a reasonable assumption that B would support the papyrus 
equally strongly in the remaining portion. For the last four and 
a half chapters, therefore, the Alexandrian witnesses 8 A C now 
receive an ally of approximately the same character and quality 
as B. 

The text of the several Epistles in this codex cannot be ex- 
pected to have a common history, if due heed be given to the 
conditions of transmission in the second century. The Codex 
was a recent invention, and scribes generally continued to employ 
the ancient roll, cumbrous and inconvenient though it was. 
Even the mightiest roll would not suffice to contain the text 
of all the Pauline Epistles. It may be assumed with confidence 
that P“ had not one ancestor, but several, — that it was copied 
from a number of rolls, perhaps as many as eleven, though it 
is not necessary to suppose that a separate roll would ordinarily 
be allotted to each epistle, even to the shortest. Moreover, even 
if the Epistles had been collected as early as Professor Good- 
speed suggests — i. e., in the last decade of the first century? — , 
there is still no likelihood that from then on they would invari- 
ably or even frequently be copied as a group. It is much more 
probable that particular epistles would continue to enjoy a 
vogue in regions where the others were seldom used; and that 
a scribe would be asked for a copy of a single epistle, or of a pair 
of related epistles such as I and II Cor or I and II Thess, much 
more frequently than for a copy of the entire Corpus. As the 
Codex came into more general use, churches would become 
accustomed to think of the collection as a single book; but as 
long as the usual practice was to copy from papyrus roll to 
papyrus !roll, each epistle would continue to have a textual 
experience peculiar to itself, even though it were sometimes 
copied in company with the others. These considerations apply 


2 The Meaning of Ephesians, Chicago, 1933, p. 3. 

3 The use of the roll and of the codex, and the significance of ancient 
methods of book-production for the question of collected writings, is set forth 
with admirable clarity by Kenyon in his Books and Readers in Ancient Greece 
and Rome, Oxford, 1932. See especially pp. 61-63. See also, C. C. McCown, 
“Codex and Roll in the New Testament” (HThAR 34 [1941] 219-250). 
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with especial force to Hebrews, which was not included in the 
earliest Pauline collections. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find considerable differences 
in the textual relationships of P“ in the several books. Though 
it always favours B more than any other manuscript, the pro- 
portion of agreements to. disagreements varies from less than 
2 to 1 (188-96) in Rom, to more than 5 to 1 (163-32) in Eph; 
and while in every other epistle it stands-closer to & than to C, 
in Heb the proportion of agreements to disagreements runs 
slightly higher for C than for &. 

Hebrews, as is well known, occupies a unique position in rela- 
tion to the Pauline corpus. The Alexandrian school generally 
treated it as Pauline, and its position in this codex, where it is 
found in the second place, immediately following Rom, reflects 
this verdict of Alexandrian criticism. The form in which the 
title is given — rpds ‘EBpaiouvs — has no significance for the 
question of authorship; all the other titles are given in the same 
form (mpdés Tadaras, etc.). In the West, however, it was 
never ascribed to Paul before the time of Jerome, and it is seldom 
cited or employed by Western writers earlier than the second 
half of the fourth century. There is consequently almost no 
patristic evidence for an Old Latin text until that time. For 
the Pauline corpus as a whole, the main representatives of the 
Western text are DFG; but F and G do not contain Heb and the 
text of this epistle in D is not too reliable, as appears from 
Westcott’s comment on its singular readings, ‘““These varia- 
tions . . . have more the character of glosses than true variants.” 
The Latin text of this codex (d) is not of much help, for it ‘‘is 
singularly corrupt. The scribe of d was evidently ignorant of 
Latin words and forms,’ and the only other Ms. which contains 
the entire epistle in an O. L. text (Codex Sangermanensis, e), 
is a copy of the already corrupt d, with added confusions. Other 
Mss. of the O. L. contain only fragments of the epistle. It is 
therefore not possible to establish a list of characteristically 
Western readings for Heb, and there is no proper basis for includ- 


4 The Epistle to the Hebrews. The Greek Text with Notes and Essays. By 
B. F. Westcott. Third Edition, London and New York, 1903. Pp. xix, xxi. 
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ing this epistle in Kenyon’s table showing ‘“‘the agreements of 
the papyrus with either party” where ‘‘the two groups definitely 
take different sides.” D alone cannot be said to constitute a 
group; if another Western witness like F were available, it would 
be contrary to all experience if it were always to be found sup- 
porting D in the 20 readings which Kenyon ventures to classify 
as Western on the basis of D alone.. In fact, the half-dozen note- 
worthy variants in which D and P“ are found in agreement 
against the Alexandrian group SABC indicate nothing more 
than the occasional eclectic dual combinations which will appear 
in the comparing of any two manuscripts. For instance, in the 
extant portion of B, there are 9 readings in which it agrees with 
P* against SACD, two more than the dual combinations of 
D with P® over the same area (See additional note, On the 
Dual Agreements of P“ and D against the Major Alexandrian 
Witnesses). 


ERRORS, OMISSIONS, PECULIARITIES OF SPELLING 


The papyrus has 36 errors in its text of Hebrews. A few of 
these are quite startling, viz., — 


56 emevé pro vepeus 

71,2 capound pro adn (bis) 

85 ypagnoe pro yap ynow 

9 22 veKpw pro atpart (per errorem mirum, Kenyon) 
10 25 Bos Tu pro Kabws Bos tio 
Omnia haec correxit manus secunda. 

93 ava bro ayia (cum Origen!) 


The others generally amount to no more than the alteration, 
addition, or omission of a single letter, which is enough, however, 
to give an impossible case or mood form, e. g.: 

53 mpoogeper pro —pepev 
912 awa pro -vav 


9 24 mpoowrrou pro-mw (corr.m. 2). . 
12 15 emtoxoTrouvTas pro —TEs 


In 9 33 the verb katnywvicarto is omitted through error; and 
the omission of nuepay after opife. in 47 and of @vovas 
(@vovav, D) before avagepety in 7 27, although an intelligible text 
is left, are to be regarded as errors rather than as true variants. 
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There are 4 long omissions through homoioteleuton: in 8 8 
wou... ever (23 letters), 8 12 o7t... avtrwv-1° (31 letters), 
914 xaBapre....Gew (56 letters), and 126, 7 paorryo... 
ma.dever (99 letters). 

The scribe often writes « for €t, especially in xpitrwv, rete; 
and occasionally e« for u, as in eueronoas (19), modern 
(8 1). Cf. also ewe for ewer (11 11), and ewe: for ewe (11 38). 
In 123, he writes ae for € (avadoyicacba for -ofe) but I 
have not observed any instance of the opposite change in this 
book. Twice he has doubled the A in eXeyx — (111 and 126), 
and there are two instances of the writing of 7 in place of 0, 
viz., axporivuwy (Ov) in 7 4, and xatnptiorat (-Oar) in 11 3. 
Cf. the erroneous aviorac@a: (for -arat) in 715. He never 
writes iota subscript or adscript. 


CORRECTIONS 


Sporadic corrections in a second hand appear on almost every 


page. These do not reflect anything resembling a systematic 
effort at revision through comparison with another manuscript. 
The majority of them are simply the rectifying of obvious 
blunders, and not even all of these are corrected. There are, 
however, nine insertions of the second hand which do not con- 
form to this description, viz. : 


11 watpacw + nuwv m. 2 (sing.) 

71 tw ABpaap m. J (sing.) del. rw m. 2, om. cett. 

86 vuym.1cumBD vuve m. 2 cumBmAc 
101 mpoogepovow m. 1 cum A pr. as m. 2 cum ~% C De ¢ (vid. infra) 
10 25 extovvaywynv m. 1 cum cett. del. emt m. 2 (sing.) 
1112 appos m. 1 cum D + mapa To xetdos 

m.2 cumBAP®¥®¢ 
1135 amwodvow m. 1 (sing.) amroNuTpwotv m. 2 cum cett. 
12 25 Tov emt nS Wapart. Xpnyua- €mt YS Wapacr. Tov xpnpar. 
tifovta, m. 1 cum 8° 5 m 2 cum cett. 
13 24 Kat wavTas Tous a‘yLous add. m. 2 cum cett. 
- om. m. 1 (sing.) 


In 10 2 the corrector has altered xaravowpey by inserting ¢ 
between o and w, and writing 7 above, apparently blundering. 
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SINGULAR READINGS 


Kenyon notes 105 singular readings in the papyrus in Hebrews. 
A number of these are probably errors of the scribe, which happen 
to result in an intelligible text; and still more are intrinsically 
insignificant when unsupported, such as additions or omissions 
of the article, or of the preposition in a compound verb, or 
trifling alterations of word order in a phrase. Nevertheless, 
there remains a long list of interesting new variants, some of 
which must command respect even in the absence of support. 
Even a glance at the more important will reveal the value and 
interest of this Ms. 


28 vmoragéat + 71a ravra Bdearm 
+ avtwta ravra SACS 
pr. Ta TWavrTa, + avtw D syrr boh 
28 wavTa vroTerayyeva pr. Ta cett. 
318 amioTnoaow ameOnoacvy cett. 
Nota in 46 amioriav cum &, ameBecav ABCDo¢ 
411 amworias amedeas 8 ABC P8 
adnOevas D (per errorem) 
69 €e\aBopev Aadovper cett. 
perabeow yeweoBar perabeois yiverar cett. 
pereaxev Mereoxnkey cett. 
Nota sequ. mpoceoxev cum A C, mpocecxnkey BB Do 
ov ovder cett. 
avapepev pr. @voras cett. (Ovocay D) 
dtdakén ETEpos bidakwouv exacTos cett. 
Quuaros exkxuoLas QLUaTEKXVOLAS cett. 
auros €aurov cett. 
KQL THY ELKOVG. OUK QUTNHY THY ELKova. cett. 
m. 1 @vovats mpoopepovaoww quattuor v.1., vid. infra 
... Ouvarat 
m. 2 + as pr. Tpogy. 
avacwt ouevous aycafouevous cett. 
€k mwapotvcpov és Tapoévapoyr cett. 
ayapTrovTwy yap auapravovrwy cett. 
KQTaAELTreTaL meptrX. — D*, aon. — cett. 
kukdobev (pro kukAwlev?) xukvAwlevra cett. 
amiTnocacw arePnoacuy cett. 
cf. 3 18, 46, 4 11 supra 
amoNvow amoduTpwow cett. (et m. 2) 
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1137 erpicOnoay pr. erepacOnoar cett. 
(om. ewepa. cum P*, syrpesh 
sah et minusc. nonnull.) 
121 evrepioracrov €UTEPLOTATOP cett. 
124 omov... avrikareoTnkev OU TW... AVTWKATEOTHTE cett. 
12 16 Tas mpwrorokeas TQ Hpwrorok.a 
+ avrov vel eaurov cett. 
1217 KatTou KacTrep cett. 
12 25 nes +or cett. 
12 28 Narpevowpev Aarpevwpev AC Dg 
AaTpevoper & al. 
13 21 mayre TW ayadw pr. ev m. 2 cum cett. 
ev ravtt ayatw ~% D* 
ew @. epyw ay. C Dg 
ev @. Eepyw Kat Noyw ay. A 
13 21 avro (rowy) auvTw ~* A C* 
om. avtw we Ce Dg 
cj. avtos Westcott. 
13 24 Tous n*youpevous vw pr. wWavras cett.; et add. kat 
WavrTas Tous aytous m. 2 cum cett 


The above list gives no less than 31 readings to which ariy 


editor would have to give serious consideration. Several of them 
call for detailed discussion. 

1. The ta zayra in 2 s (following vroraéa) is well attested 
and one would hesitate to delete it in reliance upon P“ alone. 
Nevertheless, it must be remarked that ev tw yap vroratar 
alone takes up the desired thread from the psalm quite effec- 
tively; indeed, the development of the zavra of the citation into 
the ta mavra of the exposition is not altogether natural, for it 
alters the meaning of the expression (all things... the sum of 
things). This objection is not felt to the same degree in the 
succeeding clause, where the article (which P“ omits also) is 
attached rather to the phrase mwavta vmorerayyeva than to 
mavta alone (we do not yet see the subjection of all things to 
him, whereof the scripture speaks). The omission of ta tavra 
1° in P“, coupled with the variations in its position in the prim- 
ary uncials and the versions, raises the possibility, though one 
can hardly claim it for a probability, that it is a gloss introduced 
through the influence of the succeeding clause. This certainly 
seems the best explanation of the presence of avtw 1° in the 
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Byzantine text and in all the other witnesses except B. Westcott 
brackets avtw on the strength of the testimony of B, and a 
modern editor would now be justified in bracketing the entire 
phrase autw Ta Tava. 

2. amuot—- vs. ame8- (3 18; 46, 11; 1131). The distribution 
of the testimony to the variations here is most curious and 
interesting. P* reads amior— throughout, and is supported in 
this uniform preference by the Latin Vulgate (increduli, incre- 
dulitatem, etc.) and by the Sahidic version. On the other side, 
ABC read aze§- in these four passages, and are supported 
all through by the Old Latin texts (coniumacia, contumaciam). 
8 and with it the Bohairic version divide their testimony, sup- 
porting amioriay in 46, ame8- elsewhere. In 319 amwrriay 
is found in all Mss. with the exception of a single minuscule, 
47 (Tischendorff*, who also gives one patristic citation in support 
of ameeray here); and in 3 12 amuorias is found without any 
variant. Such uniformity in the divided testimony of the wit- 
nesses is the clearest possible evidence of deliberate editorial 
manipulation of the text; it is quite outside the bounds of the 
possible that the scribes of P“ and of the texts behind the Sahidic 
and the O. L. should just happen to agree on the amior-— readings 
in all these verses; or that the other witnesses should agree on 
ame.8— by mere co-incidence. Now, all modern editors read 
ame.8- in all these four places; and it must be conceded that it is 
very hard to find an explanation for the intrusion of the ame@- 
form in the face of the certain amuorias of 3 12, amvoriav of 
3 19, and muorevoarres of 43 if it does not go back to the auto- 
graph; whereas the assimilation of the ame.@- forms to amut— 
is quite understandable. But it is surprising to find such an 
assimilation carried through with such consistency, with the 
thoroughness of a revising editor, as early as the second century. 
The Sahidic, if not the O. L., takes us to this date, as well as the 
papyrus. 

3. dvdakén erepos (811). This variant is singular not only 
in respect of the manuscript tradition of Heb, but also in respect 
of the LXX Mss. The substitution of d.daéy for didaktwouv 
alone, or the change from exagros to erepos alone, could be 
regarded as of no account; but the double alteration, retaining 
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as it does a correct agreement of subject and verb and yet 
exhibiting no trace of a corruption due to assimilation to the 
LXX, must be considered significant. It is by no means attrib- 
utable to the carelessness of the scribe. A faint possibility must 
be conceded to exist, that it represents a variant of LXX which 
was known to the scribe of P“ but not transmitted in any of 
our extant Mss. Scribes, however, seldom assimilate to a rare 
form; they have the habit rather of assimilating a rarer form to 
one in more general currency. If we take into account, further, 
the numerous divagations from any known form of the LXX 
text which this long citation exhibits, we must consider it more 
probable that P“ has here retained the primitive reading and 
that all other extant mss. have suffered corruption through 
assimilation to LXX. 

4. kat Tnv evxova. Kenyon indicates in his apparatus that 
he looks upon this reading as merely a scribal error for ovx 
autnv Tnv ecxova. The new reading ought not to be so lightly 
dismissed. To write xac in place of ovx avrny, even with a 
following tn, is no ordinary slip, though scribal wits do go 
wool-gathering from time to time. The phrase is capable of 
defence as it stands, and susceptible of interpretetion; indeed, 
it obliges us to scrutinize anew the hitherto unsuspected ovx 
aurnv Thy exova. Can eixwy in truth bear the weight of the 
antithesis with ox. in which it is here placed, or do the two 
words stand better in parallelism than in antithesis? 

If the usage of Plato be examitied, it will appear to favour 
the use of oxua and eixwyv in parallelism. In the discussion of 
geometrical forms in the Republic (VI, 510e), Plato writes, ... 
@v kal oxal xai é& dacw eixdves eiciv, robvros pev 
ws eixdow xpmpevor, Snrovytes 5é€ abra éxetva ideir, 
& oik dy GddXws ido tis } TH Stavoig. Here oxiai and 
eixéves are clearly taken as alternative expressions, defining 
the nature of the squares, circles, etc., which mathematicians 
describe on paper, in contrast with the ideal forms on which 
their discussions are really based. Is it possible that the same 
pair of words could elsewhere be used in such strong antithesis 
as that of ‘shadow’ and ‘substance’? 

That oxida and eixwy can in certain contexts be used in 
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antithesis to one another is not to be denied; the question is 
whether the antithesis required by this context is at all possible. 
Westcott interprets it as ‘‘one of the very few illustrations which 
are taken from art in the N. T. The ‘shadow’ is the dark out- 
lined figure cast by the object . . . contrasted with the complete 
representation (eikwv) produced by the help of colour and 
solid mass.’’> Chrysostom’s explanation of it as the contrast 
between the outline and the finished picture, he finds ‘inade- 
quate’; but his own explanation adds nothing to Chrysostom’s 
except the element of mass, and it is a question whether eixwy 
is not better taken of a flat picture than of a three-dimensional 
object, like a statue in the round. Westcott’s explanation is 
in fact no less inadequate than Chrysostom’s. The antithesis 
really required is that which is given by the ordinary translation: 
“shadow” and “substance.” If there is to be an antithesis at 
all, it must be in line with that of 9 24 (avriruTa ... a&dnOva); 
it must be the antithesis between appearance and reality, not 
merely that between two levels of appearance. 

The phrase eixdvas Tv mpayyuatwyr, cited by both Moffatt® 
and Windisch’ (both giving the erroneous reference Cratylus 
306e, whereas it is actually 439a), is not of much help, though 
it is the nearest verbal coincidence to our text in Plato. In this 
dialogue, it has to do with the speculations of Socrates into the 
significance of words (names, évéuara) in relation to the things 
which they represent: they are said to be ‘‘images of the things.” 
Unquestionably, it is the truthfulness of the representation that 
is stressed; and this might conceivably be contrasted with some 
other kind of representation which would be less truthful. But 
does the writer of Heb really mean so to depreciate the Law as 
to declare that it is not even a true pattern or figure of ‘‘the good 
things to come’? That it is inadequate in itself, that it is 
essentially preparatory and typical, he does indeed insist; but 
he teaches with equal clarity that it is divinely given, and that 
its paraphernalia are modelled after heavenly originals. All 


5 Westcott, op. cit., p. 304. 

61.C.C. Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. By James Moffatt. 
New York, 1924, p. 135. 

1 Der Hebréerbrief, erklart von H. Windisch, Tiibingen, 1913, p. 82. 
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the rest of his language would seem to support the view that he 
regards the Law as precisely an eixwv in the Platonic sense. 

The least that can be said is that the new reading is possible, 
and that it bears a meaning quite in accord with the writer’s 
general attitude towards the Law. If it be accepted, we would 
be left with a parallelism: ‘“The Law, having a shadow of the 
good things to come, or even the image of the real objects . . .;” 
and this would stand in a striking double antithesis to the parallel 
clauses of 111 éorw 6€ iors éXmiLopévwy simwbcraais, 
Tpayuatwv éeyxos ov BeTopévwr. 

5. tats abrats Ovoiais etc. (101). Any discussion of this 
text must begin with an examination of Westcott’s ‘‘Additional 
Note.”’® Westcott arranges the readings of the authorities avail- 
able to him in four groups, as follows, — 


(1) Tats avrats Pvorats as mpooyepovoty ovderore Suvavrar C 
(2) 7. avr. Guo. avtwy as mpoopepovawy ovd. duvayrar & P 
(3) rt. aur. Buc. @pooypepovory [at] ové. duvayrat 
A, syr hl, arm 
(4) tr. aur. Bue. ais mpooyepovoww ovd. duvarac DH 
me (=boh) vg 
To these the papyrus obliges us to add 
(5) 7. aur. Bue. poo pepovotv ovd. duvarat m. 1 
(6) 7. aur. Ouc. as Wpooyepovow ovd. duvarac m.2 


The last of these (6) is the reading which W. himself sets 
down in his printed text, which thus finds Ms. corroboration for 
the first time. 


The text of the first hand of P“ corresponds to (3), omitting 
the at, with the sole exception of the verb-form, and as W. 


remarks ‘‘The change from dvvarac to dvvavrac (ATNTAAT) 
is of a type which occurs constantly, and it was suggested by 
mpooygepovow.” The difference of case in the relative is 
equally easy to explain, as a simple attraction; an original as 
could be changed to ais or vice versa. The variations in form 
of the verb and of the relative, then, are of no significance, being 
mechanical; the verb has to be in the singular, and the relative 


8 Op. cit., p. 339. See also Hort’s discussion in the Appendix to the W-H 
New Testament (1896), pp. 130-1. 
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can be in the dative or in the accusative equally well. The one 
problem that remains, therefore, is whether the relative should 
be omitted or retained. 

If the relative be retained, we are left with Westcott’s text, 
and may content ourselves with his interpretation. If the 
relative be omitted, the clause xar’ éviaurov.... eis Td dt- 
nvexés must be taken as a parenthesis; and it will then appear 
to be explanatory of the definition of the Law as “having a 
shadow,”’ etc., rather than of the impotence of the Law to make 
perfect. ‘‘For the Law, having a shadow of the good things to 
come... (year by year, with the same sacrifices, they make 
offering continually), can never make perfect those who come 
to worship.”” But one is left with a strong suspicion that there 


is a primitive corruption in the text at this point, antedating 
even this earliest witness, P“. 

6. evrepiomacrov (121). By far the most striking of the 
singular readings of the papyrus, this variant is attractive in 
itself and calls for attention even in the face of the otherwise 
universal attestation of evrepiorarov. For the latter reading 


has caused endless difficulty to commentators both ancient and 
modern, and even yet no general agreement has been reached 
as to its meaning. Bentley suspected it, and suggested the 
conjectures umep ixavoy and evmepiotadtrov. Westcott? re- 
marks ‘‘The word evmweploraros is not found except in places 
where it has been derived from this passage. The sense is 
doubtful.” After discussing patristic interpretations, he ex- 
presses himself in favour of the meaning “‘readily besetting,” 
and goes on, ‘The simple verbal orarés from which the com- 
pound is formed, is used of anything ‘standing’ (a house, a stone, 
water): mepioraros would then naturally bear the sense of 
‘placed, standing round’, as enclosing, confining; and e€) would 
express the fatal facility with which this fence of evil custom 
hems us in.”’ But such a thought is incongruous with the image 
of the athletes in the arena, which is otherwise brilliantly sus- 
tained. The word is discussed at some length by J. H. Moulton,’° 


9 Ob. cit., pp. 393-4. 
%° Grammar of N. T. Greek. By J. H. Moulton. Vol. 2, edited by W. F. 
Howard, p. 282. 
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and his conclusions are taken up by Professor Milligan, in the 
“Vocabulary’’. Moffatt" gives a complete account of the various 
interpretations offered by ancient commentators, without com- 
mitting himself to the acceptance of any of them, and not 
wholly rejecting the possibility that emendation is needed. 
evrTepiomacrov removes all the difficulties. Taken actively, 
it would have the sense of ‘‘easily distracting, or diverting from 
the course,’”’ and would thus maintain with the greatest vividness 
the figure of the race. Sin is described as ‘‘easily distracting 
us,” drawing us aside from the course that is set for our feet, as 
Atalanta was distracted by the golden apples; causing us to 
look away, when we should be “looking unto Jesus” (cf. wepio- 
maw III and wepioracpés II, in Liddell and Scott, new edi- 
tion, p. 1386: ‘draw off or away, divert, distract,” . . . “diverting 
circumstances, distraction’). The verbal ebrepioraoros itself 
is found in Xenophon in the passive sense ‘“‘easy to pull away;” 
these verbals in -ros are indifferent as to voice (Moulton, 
Proleg.s, p. 221). The negative a&mepioracros is used by a 
number of Hellenistic writers (Polybius, Plutarch, Porphyry, 
LXX, etc.) in the sense of ‘‘not drawn hither and thither, not 
distracted,” and the adverb amepiomdorws occurs in I Cor 7 35 
(“without distraction”’). . 

7. orov avtikareotnxey (124). The scribe wrote first 
the aorist avriuxateornoev, and then altered the o to x. Where 
he is alert enough to correct at all, it cannot be imagined that he 
left a careless error in the very correction, the more so as the 
use of the third singular in the verb is compatible with dou 
at the commencent of the clause, but not with ob 7w, the usual 
reading. The new reading would convey a warning against the 
danger of falling short of the steadfastness of Christ, “lest ye 
grow weary and faint of heart, where He has resisted unto blood, 
in your strife against sin.’’ The conjunction éov in this sense 
is not exceptional (See Liddell and Scott, new edition, p. 1242 
érov II: ‘The strict local sense occasionally passes into1. a 
sense involving Time or Occasion’’). 

8. The omission of ox in 12 25 gives a parallel to the expression 


Op. cit., pp. 194-5. 
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in 23 mets... &peAnoavtes. Unfortunately, it is coupled 
with the error atoorpegopevov for —yevor, obviously brought 
about by a mistaken conformity to the construction of Tov... 
xpnuatifovra immediately preceding. But a conditional par- 
ticiple, “if we turn away,” is more in keeping with the writer’s 
consistent attitude towards his readers than is the relative 
“we who are turning away,”’ as the better-attested text would 
have to be rendered. In other passages he has explicitly re- 
pudiated any suggestion that his warnings were to be construed 
as an accusation against them (6 9#.; 1039). Even without any 
textual support such as is now given by P“, Moffatt thought well 
to render “‘if we discard him who speaks from heaven.” 

9. In the following verse, the scribe has written e 9 gwvn 
and the e: has afterwards been deleted. This reading, however, 
finds an interesting testimony to its existence in at least one 
other Ms. of the same date, in the rendering of the Sahidic 


version, which is given by Mr. Horner,” “‘If he shook the earth 
with voice.” 


DvuAL COMBINATIONS AND OTHER INTERESTING READINGS 


A number of readings, although not singular, are of more than 
ordinary significance because of the weighty support which they 
bring to intrinsically good variants, which have hitherto had 
the support of a single major witness or have had otherwise 


weak attestation: The following list will show the more important 
of these. 


13 om. avtov post duvapyews cum M. 
6c’ avrov pr. kabapiopov cum M Ds, om. RAB. 
14 ayyedwy cum B, pr. Twv cett. 
expevéwpea cum minusc. pauc., onda SABDo¢ 
Tis eoTw cum C*, rreoTW NRABDS 
om. KQl KaTEoTNO AS Xetpwv gov cum B, De 
Tw oiKw cum B P* sah boh pr. okwW RAC Dos. 


om. expt Tedous BeBaray cum B P"’ sah, add. § A C D ¢ verss. cett. 
ddaxnv cum B, [6daxns cett. 


13 The Coptic Version of the N. T. in the Southern Dialect. Edited by G. W. 
Horner. Vol. 5, Oxford, 1920, p. 119. 
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72 wavtos cum B, [ravrwy RACDos 

810 ypayw cum B, [ervypayw cett. 

911 yevapevwy cumB D (yevo-) syrr., [uedAovTwv &§ A D¢¢ vg sah boh syr hl 

arm 
919 TwY poo XwY cum SW syrr, | + Kat Tw Tpaywv K* A C 
E KQL TPAYoV > 
pr. TwWY Tpaywv Kat D 
102 xav emavoavto cum pauc., Pesh., Vulg. (alioquin see; similiter 
av H;fouavepACDog 
115 perereOnxev cum ~* De ete, [uerePnxey we A D* P#? ¢ 
1111 ore.pa cum D* vg syrr sah boh, 9 oretpa D», [om. & A De P# ¢ 
1113 AaBovres cum We D ¢, kouroapevor S%* al, tpogdeEapevor A 
1130 erecev cum D* c, execayv & A D* P#® 
122 exaficev cum c, xexabixey & A D P 
123 om. upwv cum P 
123 exXedvpevor cum D* P"%, exAvouevor & A De > 
124 aywrfopevo cum P®, avray.— cett. 
1213 moveTre cum S%*, TornoaTe NC AD & 
1215 dc avrns cum A al., dca TavTys B&D & 
moNdot cum Dc, pr. oA 
12 24 Kpitrova cum ¢, Kpetrov § AC D 
12 25 epuyor cum we De ¢, efeguyov "* A C 
12 17 Twv cadevoperw cum D*, pr. TnYV K* AC 
+msDs 
135 apkouyevos cum M, apxoupervor cett. 
136 deve cum M, pr. nuas SACS 
+ npas D 

13 12 mapeuBodns cum P, rudy cett. 
13 21 awwvas cum Ce D al. +7Twr aiwywy % A C* 


A few general observations on the history of the text may be 
based on this list of readings. 


1. It confirms the fact, to which evidence of other early 
papyri had already pointed, that where the Byzantine text 
differs from the great Mss. of the 4th and 5th centuries, it 
sometimes preserves a very early reading, for which we happen 
to have had no early evidence. It cannot be held as an infallible 
rule that where the Old Uncials agree against the mass of later 
Mss., the former give the only text worth considering. The 
balance is of course still weighted heavily in favour of the Old 
Uncials, by the far greater measure of agreement with the 
patristic usage and with the early versions, which they exhibit. 
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2. The agreements with M, over the small area for which 
M is a witness, (11-43 and 12 20-13 25), are quite striking. 

3. The character of the support for omissions, as in 1 3; 1 4; 
2 7; 32; 36; etc., is most impressive, and strengthens the case 
for omissions elsewhere in the papyrus, in places where B, M, 
and P* are all deficient. 

Brief comments on a few of the readings in this list may now 
be offered. 

1. 62 dt6axnv cum B. This reading is supported, in the ver- 
sions, by the Harklean Syriac and the O. L. Moffatt," writing 
some years before the discovery of P“, remarked “‘..a very 
small group — yet the reading is probably original; the sur- 
rounding genitives led to its alteration into ddaxjjs.’’ The 
addition of P“* to the ranks of its supporters turns the probability 
into a virtual certainty. 

2.919 Twv pooxwy cum  syrr. KL YW and a score of 
cursives also omit kat Twv Tpaywy here, but the papyrus gives 
the omission its first really strong support. The longer text, 
though strongly attested, is intrinsically inferior to the reading 
of P“. The offering of goats has no place in the sacrifices to 
which the passage refers. (Ex 24). But it is highly unlikely that, 
as Moffatt supposes,’4 the author of Heb made the mistake of 
including them and the few Mss. which support the omission 
undertook to correct him. It is much more probable that the 
text was corrupted by the addition of kar twv Tpaywr, through 
the influence of the combination tpaywv kat pooxwv (v. 12); 
cf. also Travpwy kat Tpaywv (104). The variation in the position 
of twyv Tpaywy tends to confirm our suspicion of its genuineness. 

3. 1113 AaBovres cum 8° D ¢. Kkoptcapevor is probably a 
corruption induced by the combination of xou.fw with eray- 
vedva elsewhere in the epistle (10 36; 11 39). No explanation 
has been attempted, and none offers itself, of how change in the 
opposite direction might have been occasioned. 

4, 11 34 ewecev cum Dc. The singular of the verb is of course 
more in keeping with classical usage but no such regularity in 


8 Op. cit., pp. 74-5. 
%4 Op. cit., p. 129. 
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the matter prevails in Hellenistic. The variant xuxdoder, 
probably an error for kuxAw6ev, would hardly have been possible 
except in a text which gave the third singular of the verb, the 
participle being attracted into the number of the verb. 

5. exeAupevot cum D* P. The combined support of the 
two papyri, with the strong presumption that B would agree 
with them if its evidence were available, inclines the balance 
strongly in favour of the perfect. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 
On the Dual Agreements of P4* with D against 


the Major Alexandrian Witnesses 8 A BC 


Kenyon notes 20 readings in P“ in which the papyrus supports 
D against the combined testimony of the Alexandrian Mss., 
such of them as are available in the particular instance (B and 
C are deficient in part). In the list which follows, I have given 


a summary indication of the significant secondary testimony, 
which is to be found on either side. 


P#+D 


36 oscum M 6.67**d ef vg 
511 Aoyos cum P arm 
616 avrTiAoytas autos 
__cum syrr f vg 
617 0 Os BovAopevos 
cum E de f (non item vg) 
728 kafiornow apxepers avOpwilous 
(ut vid.) cumde 
811 adedgor [ (ut vid.) 
919 Tns (pr. evToANs) 
101 dvvaraccum DDEH KL¢ 
boh basm 
106 odoKavTwya cum Ed 
107 ‘yeyparra yap 
10 22 rpocepxopea cum E K L P 
10 25 karaNevrovres 
10 26 apaprias 


NABC 


ov cum P® ¢ 
pr. o m. 2, cett. 
aur. avTtA. cum > 


BouX. o Os 


av. xa0. apx. cum > 
xa0. av0.apx. boh basm 
+avrov cum ¢ 

om. cett. 

-vrat cum D> 


—pata cum cett. 

om. Yap cum cett. 
mpocepxwpda, 

eyxaran. cum D> K L P 
apaptusv cum D*, (d e peccatis) 
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1111 Zappa orepa cum minusc. om. ore.pa cum D®°E KL 
pauc. et verss. lat syr aeg 
2.7 orepa D> 
2. oreipa ovea P minusc. 
pauc. et verss. arm aeth 
S. sterilis — def vg 
1112 om. y mapa To Xedos cum add. m. 2 cum Alexx., 
E deaeth P® (ut vid.), et 5 
1114 (nrovow emifnrovow 
1118 eXadnOn cum Pde +ort cum f vg cett. 
1215 moAdot cum KL Pg pr. ov 
12 27 twv cadevoperwv cum M et pr. TnV R* AC 
arm +7ny exe DOK LPs 
13 16 Tns (pr. Ko-vwyas) om. TNs cett. 


It will be seen at once that there is nothing resembling a 
consistent Western support for these readings. In 6 of them, 
the D+P* combination has no other supporter of any kind, 
and in the remainder Western and non-Western support is 
divided between this combination and the Alexandrians in the 
most vagrant fashion. In the entire list, the ore.pa of 11 1 
is the only variant which amounts to anything: it is an obvious 


gloss, and has the most variegated collection of testimonies 
imaginable. 





NOTES ON THE GREEK VERSION 
OF SYMMACHUS 


LEON J. LIEBREICH 


TRENTON, N. J. 


N approaching the present investigation the writer has taken 
into account the following well-established conclusions per- 
taining to the Greek version of Symmachus. 


1. Its predominantly free, or parapkrastic, character. M. L. 
Margolis (The Story of Bible Translations, Philadelphia, 1917, 
p. 41) has stated the matter rather strikingly: ‘“‘... Aquila 
serving as a dictionary, as it were, Symmachus as a commentary, 
and Theodotion as a translation.” 

2. Its relation to the Masoretic text. On this we have another 
observation of Margolis (JQR, New Series, I, pp. 20-21): “‘. . . we 
know that the Masoretic text is in the main presupposed by 
Vulgate, Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, some further anon- 
ymous Greek versions, and the Hexaplaric texts of the Sep- 
tuagint.”’ 

3. Its relation to the other Versions. In this connection, J. 
Reider’s statement is to the point (Prolegomena to a Greek- 
Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek Index to Aquila, pp. 79-80): ‘The 
most frequent grouping among the versions is Aqu. Targ. 
Vulg.... Symmachus more frequently goes with the above 
group, but now and then he follows his own way or that of the 
Septuagint.” 

4. Its particular relation to the Vulgate. This has been well 
summed up by Cornill (Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel, p. 108): 


“Eine ergiebige Quelle fiir Symmachus fliesst bei Hieronymus, 
397 
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welcher sich bei seiner eigenen Ubertragung mit Vorliebe an 
Symmachus anlehnt, und zwar ist es fast stets mit Sicherheit 
zu erkennen, wo er in den Spuren dieses Vorgangers wandelt.” 


5. Its recourse to later Hebrew roots and Jewish hermeneutics. 
This phenomenon has been illustrated by A. Geiger, ‘“Symmachus, 
der Uebersetzer der Bibel” (Jtidische Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaft 
und Leben, I, Breslau 1862, pp. 49 ff. and 60 ff.). 


The implications of the foregoing considerations are (1) that 
despite their predominantly paraphrastic character, the extant 
fragments of the version of Symmachus contain an area, the 
precise limits of which have not yet been determined, in which 
literal translation is the norm; (2) that cases, the number of 
which is at present unknown, are not wanting in which the 
literal translation does not reflect the Masoretic text; (3) that 
the Vulgate is an important witness to Symmachus where 
dependence can be ascertained (cf. Field’s Hexapla, Prolegomena, 


xxxiv—xxxv; Driver, Notes on... the Books of Samuel, 2nd ed., 
Ixxxi-Ixxxiii; and C. H. Gordon, in JBL 49 [1930] 399-402), 
but not where the former is patently independent of the latter; 
and (4) that where a rendering of Symmachus cannot be 
accounted for on the basis of the underlying fextus receptus, a 
key to its understanding may be found in later Hebrew usage 
or Jewish hermeneutics. 


In the several notes on the version of Symmachus which 
follow the writer was guided by the fundamental canon of 
textual criticism as formulated by Driver (op. cit., xlv—xlvi): 
‘... the two all-important questions still await the textual critic: 
whether, viz., (1) the reading which deviates from the Mas- 
oretic text is actually based upon a divergent text, or is simply 
a freer rendering of the same text; and whether, further, (2) sup- 
posing the former alternative to be the more probable, the 
divergent text is superior or not to the Masoretic text.... 
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In very many cases the answer is apparent at once; but not 
unfrequently more difficult cases arise, in which the answer is 
by no means immediately evident, or in which the arguments 
on both sides may be nearly equally balanced.” 


I. Is 51 23 


o Trav aroKidvtwr oe (PID) 


It has been generally observed that the LXX reads 9°15 for 
the admittedly difficult 77310, in support of which F3ID in 
Is 49 26 is adduced. That Aquila follows the MT has been noted 
by Reider, op. cit., p. 38. Vulg. qut te humiliaverunt seems to 
revert to the LXX (r&v raTevwoadrvTwy ge), and is therefore 
no witness to Symm. in the present instance. As regards Symm.’s 
rendering, the question is: divergent text or free rendering? 
Schleusner (Novus Thesaurus etc., Leipzig 1820, s. v. arocxifw, 
p. 362) is in favor of the second of these two alternatives. On the 
other hand, Hatch-Redpath’s Concordance, s. v. drorkis eu, 
registers the following 19 occurrences of this Greek word in the 
LXX for the hiph‘il of m3: II Kings 15 29; 16 9; 17 6, 11, 26, 28, 33; 
18 11; 24 14, 15; Jer 24 1; 34 (27) 20; 36 (29) 4, 7; 50 (43) 3; Lam 4 22; 
Ezra 4 1; Neh 7 6; and II Chron 36 20. Moreover, Jer 52 15 has 
a',o " amaKuoer (aban), and Is 578 a,o,0 dri dn’ éuod dmw- 
xioOns (na ‘AND °D, presupposing the vocalization mdy / 
n°). Accordingly, there is a fair degree of probability in 
assuming that Symm. read poi (“those that have exiled thee’’) 
for 2210. 


II. Ez 31 12 
o d&omdayxvor (O°) 


The full phrase in MT is 071 °¥°7Y O°, which occurs also 
in Ez 287. In Is 255 and Ps 545 Of || O'¥°Y (cf. Is 295 
PI oT || O's Y 71073). In Job 6 23, on the other hand, ¥ || 
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ox’. Accordingly, in rendering the relatively mild O° by 
aomdayxvor Symm. might have been influenced by this Hebrew 
word’s association with the harsher 0°$°7Y, or he might have 
understood, or possibly read (by permutation of ? and ¥) 
anys /O1. 

In the light of other evidence, however, two further suggestions 
may be proposed. First, on the basis of Is 13 11 (O° || O°S°7Y) 
and Ps 86 14 (O’T! {| O'S NW), there is some degree of proba- 
bility that Symm. might have read O°! /O°7. Secondly, in 
Prov 17 11 Symm. uses &omAayxvos for "IDS, as does Aquila 
in Deut 32 33 (cf. Job 412 a’, 0’ ob6€ wh dordayxvhow [Nd 
“UD8]). Moreover, Prov 11 16-17 contain two sets of “contrasts 
of opposites,’’ where in the former verse 0°S°Y is antithetical 
to ]N°"NWR, and in the latter IID8 is antithetical to TON WN. 
In view of these considerations, the probability that Symm.’s 
Vorlage might have had O°0J98 /O'! cannot be altogether 
ruled out. 

We are thus left with the choice of Symm.= MT (0° )), or 
os, OT, OIDs /O°,— and no categorical statement can 
be made. 


III. Job 2417 


o’ dvbmapkros (nin?3) 


In this instance Symm. alone has the above correspondence. 
Elsewhere, as noted by Reider, op. cit., p. 75, Symm. uses this 
word for prdrdng in Ps 95 (96) 5 and for mand in Prov 19 7. 
Aqu., too, according to Reider, Joc. cit., uses avumaptia / 
nina. Reider, loc. cit., correctly observes that the Hebrew 
word in question ‘“‘was etymologically connected with b3 ‘not.’” 
In his catalogue of words common to Aqu. and Symm., Reider 
(op. cit., p. 133) gives the following definition: ‘dvumapéia, 
‘non-existence, nonentity’ in Sextus Empiricus, here ‘calamity, 
destruction.’’’ In this connection it should be noted that 
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“calamity, destruction” is the meaning of the Hebrew m>2 
(cf. Brown-Driver-Briggs’ Lexicon, p. 117a), and that the Greek 
a&vuraptia has no such meaning (cf. Liddell-Scott’s Lexicon, 
revised by Jones-McKenzie, s. v.). 

In Ez 2621 the Targum has 1° xd / ninda, which S. 
Waldberg (’Imre Da‘at, Cracow 1904, 30a) registers as a clear 
case of notarikon, citing Kimbi ad loc. "nw nmba ann jnm) 
mba nimxbta mbn). This makes it highly probable that 
Symmachus, as well as Aquila, in their use of a Greek composite 
adjective or noun the first member of which is alpha privative 
(avirapxtos, &vurapéia), are both operating with notarikon 
as a hermeneutic principle, treating mimba as though composed 
of two elements, the first being the negative particle, and the 
second, the verb “‘to be.’”” The recourse to the notarikon is thus 
characteristic not only of Targ., but also of Symm. and Aqu. 
(Reider, op. cit., p. 22). 


IV. Job 29 25 
o xabas arayer abtods dényav (ONY obas WD) 
N. Herz (ZA W 20, 163) has noted: “On? obax WD Symm. 


Kabws araye. abrov’s ddnyGv suggests that the original must 
have been M3? ob-aix 7WS83.” Although Herz, as will be shown, 
is correct in observing that Symm. is operating with bin in 
place of the Masoretic oan, he cannot be said to have restored 
Symm.’s reading. For Symm.’s xaOws corresponds to MT WN, 
not to TWN3; and dmayeu (3. pers.) cannot revert to odaix 
(1. pers.). What Herz, therefore, proposes is a conjectural emen- 
dation based on Symm., in which he is followed by P. Dhorme 
(Le Livre de Job, Paris 1926, pp. 385-6). 

The reading, on the other hand, which Symm. apparently 
presupposes is ONY O20) WWHD/ONY OC)738 WRI; cf. 
Jer 11 19 where Aqu. Symm. use aém@yevv for b»3in. 
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V. Job 394 


o dmoBdddovTa Ta Téxva abrdy (O32 wm) 


O73 won? are the opening words of this verse in Job. The 
verse immediately preceding reads: mnpen we? my 3A 
mnbwn onan. There is division of opinion as to the Hebrew 
words to which @mroBaddovrar Ta Téxva abr&v should be re- 
ferred. Schleusner, s. v. dmoBaddw (p. 352), refers them to either 
M979 or mnbven; Symm. thus, in either case, rendering 
ad sensum. But &moBaddovra might conceivably also be the 
equivalent of mndgwn. Field, on the other hand, refers &zo- 
BaddAovra Ta Téxva abrGy to OFI2 wor, with the following 
note ad loc.: ‘Sic Montef. . . ., sed minus probabiliter ad Hebraea 
etd: myn... refert.” 

In substantiation of Field’s identification the following points 
are worthy of note. On the basis of all occurrences of &moBa)- 
Ae in Symm., as registered by Hatch-Redpath, it will be 
observed that he uses this Greek word for: 

1. MI in Ps 43 (44) 10, 24; 59 (60) 3, 12; 73 (74) 1; 87 (88) 15; 
88 (89) 390; 107 (108) 12. To these might possibly be added 
Is 52 15, if Symm. read M3? / 72; 

2. yown in Ps 70 (71) 9 and Is 6 13 (reading n2>ow D/ n2>wva); 

3. OSD in I Sam 15 26 and Is 31 7; 

4, Aly in Judg 2 9; and 

5. 7712 in Is 66 5 (a'a'6’). 

In the last of the above-mentioned passages the word 09°7129 
(AV., RV., JV.: that cast you out) is used in later Hebrew in 
the combination Pom)... 30, as in Mo‘ed Katan 16a 
(cited by Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, the Talmud etc., 
s.v. ON, p. 503b). Furthermore, the Hiph‘il of the root 075 
which in Biblical Hebrew means ‘“‘to devote (to God), to destroy,” 
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in post-Biblical Hebrew means ‘‘to excommunicate” (Jastrow, 
loc. cit.). The fact that O° and i177) are post-Biblical Hebrew 
synonyms undoubtedly influenced Symm.’s rendering. He, there- 
fore, in all probability, read }C)4M / wn, or, by permutation 
of b and 1, 31C)IM /wDM, in the sense of “they cast out, 
abandon to utter isolation.” 

If we accept Symm.’s reading 39°77? s. won jw, 
Job 39 3-4 gains in force. The two verses contain a series of 
verbs describing progressive actions and leading up to a climax, 
namely: ...3277...109rm :manbon...mnben... my t9n 
120°Nd) INX?. According to Symm., wr in this progression 
is a degree higher than the immediately preceding mnbwn, 
the highest degree being reached with ION} INS? which con- 
stitutes the climax. As Symm. understood the two verses, the 
subject of wn? is the same as that of the three verbs which 
precede, and 077°33 is the object of wn’. The sudden change 


of gender from fem. (ranbwn eae mnbpn - + - 119134) to masc. 
Qobn) presented no difficulty. First, v. 3 contains a change of 
gender, namely, Than ee (pron. suff. fem.) and opban (pron. 
suff. masc.). Secondly, ‘‘not infrequently ... masculine forms 


are used in referring to feminines” (Gesenius-Kautzsch § 144a. 
ed. Cowley p. 459). 





THE SEPTUAGINT VARIANT xaréravoav 
IN JOSH 21 


HARRY M. ORLINSKY 


JEWISH INSTITUTE OF RELIGION 


N HIS monumental work on The Book of Joshua in Greek 
(Paris, 1931 ff.; cf. Montgomery, ICC on Daniel, New York, 
1927, Introduction, § III), Max L. Margolis grouped all available 
textual material into four principal recensions (Palestinian, 
Constantinopolitan, Syrian, and Egyptian) and one designated 
as Mixed; cf. Margolis, ‘‘Specimen of a New Edition of the Greek 
Joshua”’ (in Jewish Studies in Memory of Israel Abrahams, New 
York, 1927, pp. 307-23); Orlinsky, ‘(On the Present State of 
Proto-Septuagint Siudies’’ (JAOS, 61 [1941] 81-91, also off- 
printed separately). 

The Hebrew text of Jos 21 reads: ... PIB VWIT now 
TOWAIDO)... TNT TWN ma w997399)... O93 OWI OPW. 
Virtually all the textual data agree on the Septuagint rendering 
of the word 135% into Greek, viz., xal xaréAvoay (éxet) 
“and they lodged (there).”” The lone exception is the reading 
katéravoay (“‘and they rested’), found in the text of five 
cursive manuscripts of the Septuagint (Margolis’ a;, a2, ki, ke, r; 
respectively H-P 15, 64, 54, 75, 71; and Brooke-McLean a, 
64, g, n, 71), in the margin of two others (M’s n;, n,; B-M v, z; 
H-P knew only the latter Ms., i. e., 85), and in the Aldine 
edition of the Septuagint (M’s a). Of these eight witnesses, 
two (k,, k,) belong to the Syrian recension, two (r, a) to the 
Constantinopolitan, and the remaining four to the Mixed group. 

In a brief discussion of ‘“‘Rabds for Sakéb in Num 24 9” (JOR, 
35 [1944-5] 173-7) I noted that xaramaiw is used for skb only 
in the expression Sumna2 (Ex 16 13). Margolis too, found the 


variant xaTeravoay impossible to explain with his scheme of 
405 
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recensions (p. 16, “The variant xateravoay of unknown prov- 
enance...’’); Otto Pretzl, ‘Die griechischen Handschriften- 
gruppen im Buche Josue...” (Biblica, 9 [1928] 377-427), notes 
the variation (p. 405) without accounting for it; Holmes, Joshua, 
the Hebrew and Greek Texts (Cambridge, 1914), does not record 
any variation. 

It is agreed that xateravoayr cannot be original; whence, then, 
its origin? It has occurred to me that we are faced here with 
nothing more than an inner-Septuagintal corruption, in the 
uncial script, viz., KATEATCAN >KATEATCAN (via A/A)> 
KATEIIATCAN. This explanation, reasonable enough in its 
own right, at once resolves all difficulties. Moreover, it helps 
to demonstrate the correctness of the “‘recensional’’ method of 
handling the problem of the Proto-Septuagint. 





NOTE ON PAUL’S FIRST TWO VISITS 
TO JERUSALEM 


FRANK W. BEARE 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONTREAL 


ONALD Fay Robinson, in ‘‘A Note on Acts 11 27-30” (JBL 

63 [1944] 169-172), argues that Paul’s first visit to Jeru- 
salem mentioned in Gal 1 18-24 and Acts 9 26-30, with which he 
identifies the ‘‘famine-relief”’ visit of Acts 11 27-30, took place in 
41; and that the second visit, described in Gal 2, with which he 
identifies the visit of Acts 18 22, took place in 52. The story of 
Acts 15 he appears to discard outright, though granting that it 
“thas a germ of history behind it,” on the ground that when we 
reject the fiction of a prior validation of the Gentile mission 
through Peter’s baptism of Cornelius and its ratification by the 
Jerusalem church, we are compelled to reject the whole of Acts 
15 1-35, which includes references to the Cornelius episode. 

The late date given for Paul’s second visit to Jerusalem appears 
to me to be ruled out by the fact that Peter and John (and 
probably his brother James as well; see the Additional Note 
to my article in JBL 62 [1943] 305-6) were present to take part 
in the discussions of Gal 2; whereas the sons of Zebedee had been 
put to death and Peter had been forced into exile in the persecu- 
tion of Herod Agrippa (43-44), i. e., some eight years before 
the visit of Acts 18 22. 

Moreover, Robinson’s conviction ‘“‘that Acts 11 27-30 is essen- 
tially reliable” seems to rest wholly upon his impression that 
it may be an eye-witness account, — an impression which dis- 
regards the overwhelming difficulties in the way of accepting 
it as anything of the sort. He notes that ‘‘Acts 11 28 specifically 
refers to the famine which plagued the eastern part of the empire 
between 46 and 50 as having occurred after the visit.” The 


difficulty is that the famine occurred a surprisingly long number 
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of years after the visit — not less than 5 and possibly as many 
as 9 years afterwards, on the proposed dating of 41 A.D. It 
is to be hoped that warehousing charges in Jerusalem were not 
high, else the poor of Jerusalem might not thank their benevolent 
friends of Antioch for taking time by the forelock to this extent! 
And if Paul and Barnabas went up in 41 and came back after 
the death of Agrippa (Acts 12 25), then they must have spent 
three years in Jerusalem; yet in all that time, Paul saw none of 
the Apostles save Peter and James the Lord’s brother (Gal 
118, 19). The identification of the “famine-relief” visit with 
Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem is therefore out of the question. 

Neither is it possible to identify the second visit (Gal 2 1-10) 
with the visit briefly mentioned in Acts 18 22. On this second 
visit, Paul was accompanied by Barnabas; whereas the visit 
of Acts 18 22 took place long after the quarrel which sent the 
two Apostles traveling their separate paths. In Acts 18 18 4, 
Paul is accompanied by Priscilla and Aquila as far as Ephesus, 
and goes on to Caesarea and Jerusalem by himself. It is purely 
arbitrary to drag Barnabas into the story at this point, or to 
suppose that the trouble over the admission of Gentiles was 
then raised for consideration. 

The story of Acts 15 has been given a false setting and a false 
direction, but to me it still seems perfectly clear that in its 
substance it rests upon some source other than Gal 2; and that 
while the attitude ascribed to Peter is manifestly impossible 
and is part of the fiction devised by the redactor to support his 
erroneous theory of origins, the remainder of the story is not 
thereby rendered suspect, but is rather confirmed. The whole 
story of the colloquy in Jerusalem is totally incompatible with 
the fiction of an earlier validation of the Gentile mission in 
connection with the baptism of Cornelius. The fact that Acts 
nevertheless lays the two stories side by side forces us to the 
conclusion that the basic material of Acts 15 is derived from 
some unimpeachable source, which the redactor could roughhew, 
to disguise its intractable incompatibility with his fundamental 
theory of origins, but which he could not wholly discard. 

Finally, may I remark that the references to a period of 
fourteen years (Gal 21 and II Cor 12 2) do not suggest to me 
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that the two letters were written at approximately the same 
time. Very definitely, they suggest a textual corruption through 
the influence of the one passage upon the other. Such a cor- 
ruption could easily occur in Gal 21, through a simple dittog- 
raphy of AI A, the second AI A being altered to A E K A under 
the influence of the 2 Cor passage. Four years is a chronological 
possibility in Gal 21; fourteen years is impossible, unless the 
Crucifixion be dated several years earlier than 30. Thus E. 
Meyer, basing his calculations on the Galatians figures, dates 
the Crucifixion in 27, and even so, he is obliged to set the con- 
version of Paul within the year following it. This certainly 
dates the Crucifixion much too early, and probably leaves 
much too short an interval between it and the time of Paul’s 
conversion. 








A REPLY 


DONALD FAY ROBINSON 


COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK 


I should like to answer briefly Professor Beare’s objections to the suggestion 
presented in my ‘‘Note on Acts 11 27-30" (see above, pp. 407-9). 


The most serious objection relates to Gal 2 9. The manuscripts, however, 
disagree on the order of the names there given. Some have James, Peter, 
John, whereas some have Peter, James, John; and the name Peter itself alter- 
nates with Cephas. This may indicate (and I believe does indicate) that the 
name Peter (Cephas) has been interpolated on the basis of Acts 15, and that 
Paul wrote ‘James and John.”’ There seems to be no sufficient reason for 
accepting Professor Beare’s suggestion that the James in question is the son 
of Zebedee; indeed it seems that Paul would have indicated the fact if it were 
any other than the brother of the Lord already mentioned in 119. That 
James the son of Zebedee was dead in 52 is indubitable; but that his brother 
also suffered martyrdom is open to serious doubt. There is no compulsive 
reason for believing that the event described by Paul could not have taken 
place in 52. 

The other objections are less serious. The length of time between the carry- 
ing of the contribution to Jerusalem and the actual famine is hardly a diffi- 
culty: the famine had been predicted and the famine took place; a fulfilled 
prophecy is not examined too closely for its chronological implications by 
the believing mind. Furthermore the fact that Acts specifically says the 
prophecy was fulfilled in the reign of Claudius suggests that it was made in 
the previous reign, i. e., not later than 41. As for Acts 12 25, its relation to its 
context is extremely tenuous; it is separated from the story of Agrippa’s 
death by one of the principal colophons of the book (Acts 12 24); and several 
of the best manuscripts read not ‘from Jerusalem” but “‘to Jerusalem.” All 
in all it seems that any argument based on Acts 12 25 can carry but little 
weight. Acts 15 1-35 may very well be based on some other document than 


Galatians; but that does not affect the main fact, which Professor Beare admits 
411 : 
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himself, that it has been rewritten. The suggestion that “fourteen” is a 
misreading for “four’’ is familiar, but so far as I am aware there is no manu- 
script evidence for it. Finally, I grant that it is ‘arbitrary to drag Barnabas 
into the story” at Acts 18 22. But there is no assurance that Paul did not meet 
Barnabas in Caesarea or Jerusalem; and Col 3 10 indicates that the quarrel 
over Mark was eventually healed. In any case, my hints are no more arbitrary 
than some of Professor Beare’s own suggestions. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Challenge of Israel’s Faith, by G. Ernest Wright. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1944, pp. vii+108, $1.50. 


This is a thoughtful interpretation of the significance of the Old Testament 
writings for the ancient Hebrews and for our own time. It can be read with 
equal profit by the professional biblical student, the theologian, the minister, 
and the layman. This book could not have been written by one less at home 
in biblical and archaeological scholarship, and the author’s historical perspec- 
tive here also includes Augustine, Origen, Calvin, Luther, Schleiermacher, 
Voltaire, Karl Marx, Jowett, Reinhold Niebuhr, and others, who serve to 
give point — by comparison, contrast, or suggestion — to his remarks. This 
is such an important book that it deserves a really critical review. It is well 
organized into six lucid and readable chapters, which treat central concep- 
tions in Hebrew religion: scriptural authority, the meaning of history, religious 


terminology, the nature of God, the covenanted community, and the outcome 


of history. 

Professor Wright, who professes that his approach is neither liberal nor 
conservative, would appear to the reviewer to belong to the neo-orthodox 
school of theology. One’s interpretation of the contemporary relevance of 
the OT is rightly and necessarily influenced by theological opinions. In a 
postscript, the author bemoans the fact that modern theology is no longer 
biblically grounded, and that our modern theologians are no longer primarily 
interested in the Bible. Many liberal theologians would consider the Bible 
no less significant than does our author, but they would reckon its significance 
to lie along somewhat different lines. Certain fundamental theological pre- 
suppositions in the Old Testament, which Professor Wright accepts as his own, 
would not be acceptable to some of our liberal theologians. Our neo-orthodox 
theologians, such as Reinhold Niebuhr or Haroutunian, do make constant 
and effective use of the OT, perhaps in part because there is a real neo-orthodox 


strain in much of the OT, particularly in postexilic religion. 
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Emphasizing that it is important that we understand the history of the 
Hebrews as disclosed by modern criticism, and reviewing briefly but effec- 
tively the various attitudes taken towards scriptural authority, the author 
concludes that ‘“‘the real authority of the Bible lies in those moral and spiritual 
views which reach the believer’s heart,” and not in those historical and scien- 
tific truths for which we have been given logical faculties, minds, to discern 
and prove: “there is something in the Bible which causes us to say, ‘This is 
true! Why do I not do something about it?’ ’’ We must discern the Word be- 
hind the words. Many will agree with this, but will want to analyse it still 
further. Other sacred literatures possess this same authority, as their insights 
reach the reader’s heart and he acknowledges their spiritual truths. The 
uniqueness of biblical authority lies in the fact that the Bible is, with all its 
problems and its humanity, a unique record of the struggle of a people to dis- 
cover and learn the will of God, and a record of God’s attempt to reveal him- 
self in history. We accept it as a fact that God is revealed more clearly in 
the stream of Hebrew history than among other peoples, and that the centuries 
have built the Bible into the fabric of our culture in such a way that it may 
serve as an increasingly effective instrument for the discovery and revelation 
of God. In other words, the reviewer finds the essential uniqueness of the 
biblical literature to be identifiable by more objective criteria than Professor 
Wright suggests. The real authority of the Bible is something over and above 
my recognition of its authority. Without what Wright calls secondary argu- 
ments for its uniqueness, the Bible would not be unique at all. The difference 
may be a matter of emphasis, and it is perhaps resolved in Bewer’s analysis 
of biblical authority: (1) in its highest and truest moral and social teachings; 
(2) in its revelation of God in spiritual experience, especially of the prophets; 
(3) in its prayers and longings — and he adds that all this is authoritative 
only to him who believes himself directly confronted and addressed by God." 

In dealing with the meaning of history, Professor Wright takes his cue 
from modern “crisis” theology.2, The OT presents us with a continuous series 
of crises: the theology of Israel was born in and of continual crises. The 
author gives us an excellent exposition of this viewpoint. It is the viewpoint 
of the Deuteronomists and, in general, of the prophets. It is not the entire 
story, however, and we may question whether we today would agree with 
those Hebrews who viewed history more narrowly asa series of tragic dilemmas 


1 J. A. Bewer, ‘‘The Authority of the Old Testament” (JR 16 [1936] 1 ff.). 
2 Especially as illustrated by J. G. Haroutunian, ‘‘Recent Theology and the 
Biblical Mind” (JBR 8 [1940] 18 ff.). 
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in which man found God and God revealed himself to man. Although for 
the prophets history was a continously tragic drama, it was more than that 
for others: the drama of history for the JE writers was essentially a comedy, 
beginning in Eden but climaxing in the entrance into the Promised Land. 
In other words, history discloses continuity as well as crisis, and in that con- 
tinuity is revealed a teleology. Modern “crisis history” theories may correct 
some exaggerations in our earlier theories of inevitable, progressive, evolu- 
tionary development, but we need not throw out the baby with the bath. 
Perhaps Professor Wright wouldn’t. In any case, R. E. Fitch’s term “emergent 
crisis,”” in which the crises are the fruit of cumulative developments within 
the continuities, and of convergence of hitherto isolated continuities, appeals 
to the reviewer. God reveals himself both in the continuities and the crises 
of history, not in just the latter. There are, of course, many histories and 
variant philosophies of history in the OT, with varying degrees of pessimism 
in the conception of the nature of man. Perhaps the Eden story illustrates 
not so much man’s moral as his mortal status. Through divinely chosen per- 
sonalities, whose stature rises to the glory of both God and man, the Hebrews 
rose above the crises of their day in such a way that we, at least, may regard 
that history as a testimony to the worth and dignity of man. The prophets 
had little respect for the accomplishments of the Hebrews in history, but we 
cannot forget that from the loins of a gang of slaves in Egypt came those who 
developed that culture which gave to the world the religion of the Hebrews 
and Christianity. 

Professor Wright with reason interprets the role of the prophet as other 
than that of mere analysis and observation. The reviewer would differ with 
his opinion that their concern was “to seek conviction and repentance by 
proclamation of the Word of the Lord for that specific historical moment.” 
This is rather the purpose of the edited books of the prophets.. An analysis 
of the calls of Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and a study of the mes- 
sages of the pre-exilic prophets, disclose that their primary function was to 
announce the oracles of Yahweh: not even mainly to announce the will 
of Yahweh, but to announce the coming judgment. They expected no ref- 
ormation. True, it is a basic prophetic doctrine that the Hebrews were not 
called upon by God to develop a powerful nation, but to establish their social 
and economic life under God. The prophetic oracle, however, announced 
God’s judgment because the people had not done this. 


3R. E. Fitch, “Crisis and Continuity in History” (Rev. of Rel. 8 [1944] 
240 ff.). 
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Professor Wright’s discerning analysis of the Hebrew conception of God 
as Lord and Father, and of man as servant and son, naturally is concerned 
mostly with the lord-servant relationship, since this was primary in Hebrew 
thought.‘ Professor Wright objects to interpreting the Ruler as a harsh, cruel, 
being, as over against groveling, insignificant, man; and he notes the associ- 
ation of such terms as shepherd, judge, lawgiver, and savior with ruler. We 
may add that t3y may not have the servile connotation we sometimes associate 
with the word “servant,” but may imply a position of dignity and responsi- 
bility, both in the OT and, for instance, on the royal seals. Also, God, as 
Lord, was King, and as such must be interpreted in accord with the Hebrew 
conceptions of kingship, which had certain “democratic’’ elements. Both 
king and people were bound by a covenant (cf. 2 Sam 5 3). While recognizing 
that its methods and argument were basically sound, the author criticizes 
biblical study of the last century for diluting its proclamation of saving faith 
with the waters of over-confident rationalism. It would be fairer to say that 
the biblical scholar has not always fully appreciated the relevance of his 
studies for the preacher and contemporary life. 

In the light of biblical data, the author rejects that kind of mysticism 
which places all emphasis on the experience of worship and little on the object 
of worship. He notes that the God of the OT was more than an indescribable 
something, and that he was not immanent in man; only his will and his reve- 
lation were immanent. The reviewer believes that we, however, with a world- 
view somewhat different from that of the prophets, made possible by our 
modern discoveries, may conceive of God as immanent in more than will and 
revelation; he fears the effects of the over-emphasis on the otherness and 
separation of God from man which appears in current transcendental theologies 
that magnify the sovereignty of God at the expense of the dignity of man. 
It is also true that in the OT man is man and God is God, and man knows 
his place before him, but that place is variously conceived. Our author over- 
simplifies the conception of grace as it appears in the OT. He describes it as 
the bestowal of a kindness for which there can be no claim, entirely unmerited, 
an action flowing from a superior to an inferior, in one direction; it is to be 
contrasted with love, which moves in both directions. Grace is often just 
this, as in some of the passages quoted by the author, or as in Second Isaiah’s 
doctrine of “for His Name’s Sake.”’ But the Hebrews were not logically minded 
theologians, with clear-cut theological terms, and we have difficulty translating 


4 See also G. E. Wright, ‘‘The Terminology of Old Testament Religion and 
its Significance” (JNES 1 [1942] 404 ff.). 
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their words into modern theological terminology. The grace of God was 
apparently at times dependent upon man’s fulfilment of certain conditions, 
and was associated with the covenant idea (cf. Ps 103 6-19; 112 4, etc.). This 
appears in the author’s statement (p. 91) that postexilic legalism affirmed 
that the righteous were certain to receive God’s salvation, while the unright- 
eous had neither merit nor reward. The author makes an excellent exposition 
of the values in OT anthropomorphisms, and pertinently remarks that we 
must use terms which will make God appear to be what he is —a living, 
compelling, sovereign reality. 

Only a few more points may be noted. In the concept of the covenanted 
community, Hebrew theology was welded into economics. There is an excel- 
lent discussion of this aspect of Hebrew religion. To the author’s discussion 
of individualism in ethics and theology during the pre-exilic period, we may 
add the data in the numerous pre-exilic “I’’ psalms in the Psalter. The re- 
viewer would disagree with the criticism that our churches are not, by and 
large, zealous for social reform, but are stagnant within futile individualism. 
The social thinking of the leaders in many Protestant bodies, and the official 
pronouncements of religious conferences and councils are part of the evidence 
to the contrary. It is in his discussion of the prophetic view of the outcome 
of history, that the author’s neo-orthodox slant comes out most clearly. He 
seems to reject the view that the Kingdom of God can be gradually brought 
into being through an evolutionary process and by man’s cooperation with 
God in the establishment of brotherhood: God, not man, is the Lord of History, 
and whoever believes in the transcendence of God and in his righteousness, 
as over against the stark reality of human sin and tragedy, finds the clue to 
history in God’s governing will, issuing in a series of crises because of man’s 
disobedience. While this may be a valid interpretation of much of Hebrew 
prophecy, particularly in the postexilic period, the reviewer questions its 
complete validity, and doubts whether the essential significance of the prophets 
lies in this aspect of their teaching. More important than their philosophy of 
history is their premise that God requires righteousness in human relation- 
ships. In any case, it is hazardous to posit that the prophets today would 
suggest that we talk less about cooperating with God, or would point to the 
present crisis as sure proof that our democratic order is under the judgment 
of God: it is not the democratic order which is under the judgment of God, 
but the extent to which our order is not democratic. Although the theocratic 
school did condemn the monarchial order as such, the pre-exilic prophets 
did not bring the monarchy per se under God's judgment. Unless the reviewer 
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is misinterpreting the author, he seems to insist that the ideal order is not 
man’s order, but God’s order, and that God will bring it about. 

The reviewer rereads the above criticism with dismay: he has not done 
justice to this important little book, and much of what he has written is rooted 
in theological differences. He has not mentioned many positive contributions 
of the volume, and, owing to inadequate space, he may sometimes have seemed 
to misrepresent the author. The reviewer is enthusiastic about this big little 
book, and hopes for further studies of this sort from the fertile pen of the 
author. It reveals in every line a deeply religious spirit, and could almost 
be classed as devotional literature. The reviewer has used the book in a course 
on the religion of Israel, with profit to both teacher and student. Most 
readers of this review have doubtless already read the book. If not, the re- 
viewer will be converted to a more pessimistic view of the nature of man! 


HERBERT GORDON May 


Canaanite Parallels to the Book of Psalms, by John Hastings Patton. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1944, pp. ix+68. $1.50 


The reviewer has long desiderated a cross-concordance of the Ugaritic 
literature and the Hebrew Bible, and has often so expressed his mind to fellow- 
students. Accordingly he greets with satisfaction the present volume. Its 
objective is merely the Psalter, but this sample of comparison is token of the 
extent to which such a study may develop. As the writer remarks, the paral- 
lelism would be still more prominent for the prophetic books. 

The author has done a notable piece of work, a most useful contribution 
for the professional scholar, and of novel value to the intelligent reader of 
the Bible as an introduction to Ugaritic-Canaanite literature, knowledge of 
which and of whose character as a direct literary background to the Bible 
has not yet become common property. The Assyro-Babylonian and Egyptian 
literatures have for long been easily accessible to all students. But here is 
a literature far more more closely related, geographically, linguistically, 
and culturally, to the Hebrew Scriptures, and even its gross polytheistic con- 
tents present a thesaurus of theological terminology which became the tradi- 
tional inheritance of the thought and language of Israel’s unique religion. 
It is only fifteen years ago that the first discovery was made of the archaic 
documents in question, and they are still being arduously studied by philolo- 
gists in rather esoteric publications, many of them foreign, and so a plain 
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revelation of their meaning for the study of the Bible is demanded. Canaan, 
i.e. Palestine-Syria, now no longer appears as a land backward in culture 
and literature, ‘ut is revealed as making its contributions to high literature 
in poetry and drama, during the age before Moses. And so this volume is to 
be regarded as one that must be read (to use a publisher’s term) as an intro- 
duction to the sphere of archaeology closest to the Bible. 

The book is worked out most methodically, and with scrupulous exactness 
of reference not only to the Psalter, but also to the jumble of Canaanite texts. 
In the Indexes five double-column pages of ‘Psalm References’ are given, 
followed by as many pages of ‘Ugaritic References.’ And the reviewer has 
followed suit by duly checking all the Biblical references with red pencil in 
his handy volume of the Hebrew Psalter. The Table of Contents presents 
a very analytic treatment, surveying prosody and grammar, thought- and 
word-parallelisms, and — of particular value to Hebrew lexicography — a 
study of word parallels. A bibliography of six pages includes the publications 
up to date. 

The author expresses his thanks to several notable scholars for their cooper- 
ation. The volume is a fine example of lithoprinting, made direct ‘from the 
author’s type-written copy with the Hebrew script written in by Dr. Marwick. 


James A. MONTGOMERY 


PARAKLETOI: Vorstellungen von Fiirsprechern fiir die Menschen vor Gott in 
der alttestamentlichen Religion, im Spatjudentum und Urchristentum. Inaugural- 
dissertation von Nils Johansson. Lund: Gleerupska Universitetsbokhandeln, 
1940, xvi, 323 pp. 


The figure of the Intercessor appears almost universally in religion, even 
in primitive religion. The shaman of the Samoyedic tribes is, in one of his 
aspects, an intercessor for his group, since it is he who represents his group 
in the approach to the powers of the unseen and the supernatural, when an 
effort is being made to secure their favour or help for the group. So the 
“‘Medicine-man” of even more primitive groups, is, in one aspect of his mani- 
fold duties, an intercessor for the people before the spirits and the world of 
the spirits. Even in an Australian initiation ceremony, the old man who acts 
as priest for the ceremonies, when he invokes Daramulun, beseeching his 
assistance and benediction on the ceremonies, on the tribe, and on the candi- 
dates who are undergoing initiation, is an Intercessor. In the religions of the 
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ancient Near East, as we are able to approach these through the texts that 
have come down to us, the figure of the Intercessor is one of particular impor- 
tance. Both in ancient Egypt and in ancient Mesopotamia, the king included, 
as one of his many offices, that of Intercessor, and this was by no means the 
least important of his offices. In the thought of that era men looked on the 
king as in a very real sense a link between the world of the gods and the world 
of men, and his official ritual acts as the representative of the people before 
the gods were considered to be of the utmost importance for the well being 
of the State and the individual members thereof. So also priests and prophets, 
seers and sorcerers, in that ancient world, exercised the office of Intercessor. 

A little closer attention to the religious functions of these Intercessors, 
however, makes it clear that, in the Near East at any rate, their office in 
ancient times covered a variety of relationships in which they acted for the 
people before God, and for God before the people. They were Intercessors 
in the strict sense, in that they prayed for the people, striving to turn away 
the wrath of God from men, and beseeching the favour of God towards men. 
But they were also Confessors, who in their own persons made confession 
to the gods of sin and wrong-doing, and made promise of amendment. They 
were Witnesses, bearing witness before the gods to the service and the devotion 
of the people. They were Intermediaries between the gods and the people, 
at one time feeling themselves sin-bearers, bearing before the gods in their 
own person the sins of the people, and at another time feeling themselves 
blessing-bearers, mediating to the people the blessing and benediction of the 
gods. So also they were Teachers and Guides — leading the people on the 
way to God, guiding them in ways of holy living, teaching the people the will 
of God and guiding them to fulness of life. Thus in a real sense they were 
Parakletoi, Comforters of the people. 

In this study before us Dr. Johansson confines himself to the problem of 
the Intercessor in the thought of the Old Testament, with its two offshoots, 
post-biblical Judaism and Christianity. He states that his study is a prelim- 
inary clearing of the ground in order to get at three problems: (i) the Ebed- 
Yahweh problem, (ii) the problem of the Enoch literature, (iii) the problem 
of certain Intercessor passages in the New Testament. The actual result of 
his study, however, is a very clear presentation of how the various earlier 
attempts in the religious thought of Israel to deal with the problem of the 
necessary link between man and God, as illustrated in the various aspects 
of the work of the Intercessor, are foreshadowings of a perfect fulfilment in 
the person and work of Christ, who in Himself takes up and sums up the offices 
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of Intercessor, Confessor, Witness, Intermediary, Guide, Sin-bearer, Blessing- 
bearer, Teacher and Guide, and whose work is continued by the Spirit whom 
He sent. 

The first section studies the evidence in the Old Testament for “Men of 
God” and Prophets as intercessors for man before God. It is curious that in 
the Old Testament the pious believers are never admonished to pray for one 
another, intercession being regarded as the business not of ordinary folk, 
but of extraordinary folk, men specially marked out as “men of God.” Thus 
we find the Patriarchs interceding, as Abraham for Sodom or for Abimelech, 
Isaac for Rebecca, Moses for Pharaoh, for Aaron and Miriam, and for Israel. 
So the prophets Samuel, Elijah and the anonymous prophet in I Kings 13 6 
interecede, as do the writing prophets Amos, Hosea, Jeremiah, Ezekiel. Both 
Job and Nehemiah appear as intercessors; and the kings also, by virtue of 
their representative position, so that David, Solomon and Hezekiah appear 
as interceding with God for the people. G. von Rad had attempted to show 
that intercession was one of the functions of a cult-prophet, but as a matter 
of fact very few cult-prophets seem ever to have been intercessors, and in 
the earlier texts it is looked on as a X&ptopa, not as an official function con- 
nected with the cult. 

The next section discusses Angels as intercessors. Here the interest lies in 
three passages in Job (16 19-22, 19 25-27, 33 23-28) where the Intercessor is the 
answer to the Accuser in the Prologue; and two passages in Zechariah (1 12, 
3 1-7) where the angel again is the answer to the accuser. The author would 
place all these passages in the Persian period, and for that reason discusses 
at some length the oft suggested Babylonian or Iranian origin of the concep- 
tion. He pays particular attention to the arguments of Mowinckel, Bousset, 
and Nyberg, but concludes that while undoubtedly there was Iranian influ- 
ence on Israelitish thought in this period, and this may have determined in 
some sense the formulation of the idea, yet the Intercessor concept was well 
established in Israel long before the Persian period, and when angels began 
to come into prominence in popular religious thought, it was very natural 
that some part of the office of Intercessor should be transferred to them. In 
this connection it is noteworthy that the ideas as to Intercessor in the book 
of Daniel are very different from those in the passages under discussion. 

In the discussion of ‘‘Men of God” and angels as Intercessors, it becomes 
cear that the Intercessor played other roles than that of merely interceding 
for the people. Moses, for example, was also an accuser of the people before 
God, and a witness. Similarly Elijah and Jeremiah appear as accusers, and 
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Satan, in the Prologue to Job, “‘proves” mankind. The angel again is both 
interpreter and advocate, in addition to being Intercessor. So a section is now 
devoted to examining the office of Intercessor in his appearance as witness, 
as guide, as intermediary. In the older passages we find the Intercessors inter- 
ceding for individuals or for the people against the wrath of God, or for the 
wrath of God to be turned against the wicked, but they always appear before 
God as Intercessors on behalf of others, without identifying themselves with 
the people. Presently, however, we find them associating themselves with 
the people, and so making themselves in a sense representative of the people 
as they approach God. With this there comes to the fore the juristic concep- 
tion of man standing under the judgment of God, and it is with this judgment 
that the Intercessor is concerned. Here their office of intermediary becomes 
apparent, for they have to represent both sides. They have to plead both 
sides, the peoples’ case before God, but God’s case before the people. Thus 
they are to the people not only Intercessors, but interpreters, teachers, guides, 
as we see, for example, in the cases of both Moses and Samuel. 

Having established the juristic element in the case we are prepared to con- 
sider the Ebed-Yahweh passages (Is 42 1-7; 49 1-6; 50 4-9; 52 13; 53 12). The 
author agrees with Duhm that the passages are a unity from a single author. 
Against Mowinckel he argues that we are not to look on the Ebed-Yahweh 
as something new, an ideal picture of the suffering pious in the cult ceremonies, 
but must see in him the Intercessor already met with, though here, indeed, 
interpreted in a new way. The Servant-Songs he would date from the begin- 
ning of the Persian period, and thus have them come from the same circle 
as the passages already discussed from Job and Zechariah. The juristic element 
is in the foreground of these passages, and the Servant appears as an inter- 
ceder, as he who testifies, as guide, just as in the other documents, so that 
there is no need to look for a Tammuz-Adonis image behind the figure. of 
the Servant, or to weave some elaborate theory about Deutero-Isaiah him- 
self being the model on which the figure was built. The new elements here 
are two: (i) that in the case of the Servant it is his sorrows that stand out — 
he himself is bearing the sins of many as he prays for evil-doers; (ii) that we 
have a direct intervention of God in raising up the Servant. 

But who was Ebed-Yahweh? Was he some human person, some individual? 
Or was he some divine being? Several writers have drawn attention to the 
traces of the superhuman about him. But so there were such about Elijah 
without his ceasing to be truly human. Some have thought him to be a per- 
sonification of Israel (cf. Is 49 3), or of the righteous in Israel. It is true that 
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Israel is often called the “Servant of Yahweh,” yet these Servant songs make 
very little of the mission of Israel in the world. In 53 the Ebed is the re- 
deemer of all, not of Israel. The author thinks that the Ebed is a sort of ideal 
representative of the people, a personification of what the ideal Israel might 
be. 

The conception of the Ebed-Yahweh marks the high point of the teaching 
as to the Intercessor in the Old Testament. How does the conception fare 
in later Judaism? Three sections follow on the idea as set forth in the Apoc- 
rypha and the Pseudepigrapha apart from Enoch; in Ethiopic Enoch; and 
in Hebrew Enoch (III Enoch), Talmud, and Midrash. In these documents 
we again find men as Intercessors, and angels as Intercessors, and also find 
the same complexity in the office of Intercessor, who serves as advocate, inter- 
mediary, accuser and guide. However, certain new ideas appear. We now 
find that the High Priestly office confers great power as an Intercessor, that 
the martyrs, who represent a new type of the pious, appear as Intercessors, 
and that there has grown up the idea of believers praying for one another. 
The special development in this literature, however, is the conception of the 
Spirit as Intercessor. Some have suggested that we are to see Iranian influ- 
ence at work in the sudden coming to the fore of the Spirit, but the author 
argues that we have no need to look outside Judaism itself for an explanation 
of this development of the conception of the ruah. 

In Ethiopic Enoch we come upon the figure of the Son of Man. The figure 
is found elsewhere, in Daniel, in IV Esdras, in V Sibyl. Orac. and in the Tar- 
gum to Psalms, and in some aspects seems to be connected with the ancient 
Oriental idea of Urmensch, who also appears as Adam Qadmon. In Ethiopic 
Enoch the Son of Man exercises all the functions of the Intercessor. He is 
guide, witness, judge, intercessor, intermediary. But is he also Redeemer? 
The author thinks that he is, and that he is really the same figure as the Ebed- 
Yahweh, so that his figure as appearing in I Enoch is of great importance 
for the understanding of primitive Christianity. 


To follow the Intercessor conception further in Jewish thought would lead 


only into the older Jewish mysticism, but there are a few points of interest 
in the later development that need attention. One is the treatment of the 
idea in III Enoch, the Hebrew Enoch, which, following Odeberg, he assigns 
to the second half of the third century. In its ideas this book stands very close 
to I Enoch, and is important as coming from a circle which still cherished 
ideas with regard to the Intercessor which had been cast off by Rabbinic 
Judaism as too closely bound up with Christianity. In III Enoch we find Men 
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of God and angels acting as intercessors, but in particular there appears the 
figure of Metatron (6 mera Opdvov), who here takes the place of Son of Man. 
Metatron is called ‘“‘Yahweh the less’’, he is all-knowing, all-wise, compre- 
hends all secrets even the inmost thoughts of men, is judge over men and 
angels, is Prince of the Presence, and appears as leader of men, as witness, 
accuser, judge, intercessor, and also as a kind of priest in the heavenly 
tabernacle. 

In the Rabbinic writings, however, we find such conceptions as Son of Man 
and Metatron fading away. On the one hand there was a feeling that they 
were a threat to pure monotheism, and on the other hand they were concep- 
tions that played into the hands of Christianity, so that all advanced con- 
ceptions of the Intercessor were discouraged, and for the most part they have 
survived only in the Qabbalah and Jewish mysticism. Some remnants of the 
figure of the Intercessor, however, survived, and though the material is scanty, 
we can still see traces of Metatron as guide, revealer, intercessor and teacher, 
still find passages where the angels are intercessors, where the Spirit appears 
as guide, intercessor and teacher, and where the old idea of the Patriarchs 
and men of God as intercessors survives. What is most curious, however, 
is to notice how the Torah itself, the sacrifice, and good works tend here to 
appear as the intercessors for man before God. 

When we approach the documents of primitive Christianity we find that 
they are dominated by the figure of Jesus, and all Old Testament ideas as 
to the Intercessor are transferred to Him. The author is at pains to point 
out that Jesus was born into a circle whose religious atmosphere was impreg- 
nated with the older ideas as to the Intercessor, so that no new Messenger 
who appeared at that time could have escaped being a focus for the play of 
such ideas. The amazing thing is how naturally and how perfectly Jesus took 
up and united in His person both the Ebed-Yahweh of the Old Testament 
and the Son of Man of the Apocalyptists and Ethiopic Enoch. Through the 
pages of the New Testament we find moving the figure of the Son of Man 
as guide, as witness, as one who intercedes, as intermediary and as Redeemer, 
who in His own person receives the condemnation of sin and offers the atone- 
ment for sin. Though there are slight differences in presentation in the differ- 
ent writers of the New Testament and of the succeeding Apostolic age, it is 
the same Intercessor performing the same office who appears in the Gospels, 
in Paul, in Hebrews, in the Pastoral Epistles and in the Apocalypse, as well 
as in the Ignatian letters. In primitive Christianity we still find, it is true, 
the Spirit as intercessor and guide, the one who searches out and witnesses, 
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teaches and prays, but in the New Testament, as in Hermas, the Spirit is sent 
by Jesus as the continuator of His mission. Angels and Men of God as inter- 
cessors have wholly disappeared, for now there is one Mediator between God 
and men, the Man Christ Jesus. 

In a final section the author takes up the question of the origin of these 
early Christian conceptions with regard to the Intercessor. He discusses 
correspondences in the Mandaean writings, in Philo, and the use of the word 
mapax\nrTos in Greek literature, only to conclude that we need not look any- 
where beyond the Jewish heritage to explain what we have in the New Testa- 
ment and the earliest literature of the Apostolic age. Christianity inherited 
the body of ideas which had grown up in Israelitish-Jewish religion around 
the figure of the Intercessor. In that religion the very old conception in the 
Near East of an Intercessor between Man and God had developed in a quite 
peculiar way, giving the idea a very definite character. This the Christian 
Church took over. It introduced no new forms. Taking those forms already 
familiar in its environment it raised them to a higher level by uniting all the 
offices of the Intercessor in the person of Jesus, in whom they find ideal ful- 
filment. Its contribution, therefore, lay in three special developments of the 
idea — 


i) Since Jesus is the unique Intercessor, all mythical and ideal forms must 
give way to the figure of an historical person, who fulfils in actual life 
what these earlier figures hinted at in symbolic fashion. 

ii) The various forms of this office must be united into one, so that even 
the Spirit as Intercessor becomes bound up with the mission of the 
historical figure. 

iii) The work of the Intercessor becomes now in a new way and a higher 
sense the work of God Himself, since the Son was sent to do His work 
of Intercessor. 


Dr. Johansson’s argument is carried through with great skill, and with 
meticulous discussion both of the exegesis of the passages that come under 
discussion, and of the variant views of scholars with regard to the many points 
that come under review. The reader, however, is continually astonished to 


find writers whose work he would naturally have expected to be considered 
in the discussion of many of these questions that arise, passed over in silence. 
The author suggests the reason for this in his Preface, where he remarks, 
“Das ich mich hierbei mit besonderer Vorliebe an nordische Autoren gehalten 
habe, ist wohl erklarlich.” On the other hand he has done good service by 
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introducing us to the work of a number of Scandinavian scholars whose con- 
tributions seem to be of great value, and yet who are almost, if not entirely, 
unknown in this country. As his own work is written in German to make it 
more generally accessible, it is somewhat strange that he constantly quotes 
passages, sometimes of considerable length, from these writers in their Scandi- 
navian original, which necessitates considerable work at the dictionary for 
those of us who are not at ease in these tongues. It is a delight, however, that 
the author has been able to print his quotations from Greek, Hebrew, Syriac 
and Ethiopic texts in their original scripts, and thus save us from struggling 
with a miserable mess of transliterations. 

Naturally such a work raises innumerable points where one would like to 
discuss the interpretations suggested by the author, but perhaps the best re- 
view of such a work is merely to outline its argument and show its point of 
view, so as to induce interested students to investigate for themselves what 
the author has to say. The book certainly is a first-rate contribution both 
to Old Testament studies and to the investigation of Christian origins, and 
can be unhesitatingly recommended to students of both disciplines for their 
pleasure and profit. 


ARTHUR JEFFERY 


Palestinian Figurines in Relation to Certain Goddesses Known Through Liter- 
ature, by James B. Pritchard. New Haven: American Oriental Society (Amer- 
ican Oriental Series, Vol. 24), 1943. Pp. 101, 22 figs. $1.50 


In every excavation in ruins dating from the second and first millennia 
B.C. in Palestine plaques or figurines molded in the shape of female figures 
are found in such numbers that we must assume they played an important 
role in the life of both Canaanites and Israelites. Most of them represent a 
nude figure, the sexual characteristics of which are exaggerated. We may 
further assume, therefore, that they had something to do with the perennial 
human problems of sex and reproduction. A study of these objects is of par- 
ticular significance to the student of the Old Testament, because there can 
be no adequate understanding of the nature of popular Israelite religion with- 
out'a discussion of them. They have generally been taken to represent the 
Canaanite goddess of love, fertility, and war, Ashtoreth (‘Ashtart or Astarte), 
but the subject has needed a systematic and careful treatment. This small 
volume by Professor Pritchard (Crozer Theological Seminary) undertakes 
to fill that need. It is his doctoral dissertation, prepared under the direction 
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of Professor E. A. Speiser of the University of Pennsylvania, and, as we should 
expect, it is an excellent piece of work, a model for future studies of other 
classes of objects unearthed in excavations. 

The book contains five chapters. Chapter I is an introduction which pre- 
sents the problem. Chapter II is a catalogue of all published examples of 
the plaques and figurines, which the author classifies into seven main types. 
This is followed in Chapter III by a chronological and comparative discussion 
of the types. Chapter IV is an examination of the literary sources to determine 
the nature of the three main Canaanite goddesses — Asherah, ‘Ashtart, and 
‘Anat. The final chapter deals with the problem of the identification of the 
figures which the objects depict. An Appendix lists the passages in which 
the names of the goddesses appear in Canaanite literature. 

The catalogue in Chapter II could not, of course, be complete, since full 
reports on many excavations have yet to be published. The 294 examples 
listed are, however, adequate for a typological and chronological discussion. 
The one weakness of this catalogue is the lack of precision in the dating of 
many individual specimens. This is largely the fault of the original excavators, 
though the author’s inability to handle the archaeological sources critically 
has compelled him to rely on the chronological and stratigraphical opinions 
of others. The reviewer can see no real purpose in an expenditure of funds 
to publish a complete catalogue of this sort, unless the chronological position 
of individual objects is clarified thereby. In all fairness, however, it must be 
said that the author has usually availed himself of the most up-to-date sources, 
and his conclusions with regard to the chronology of the types are sound 
(though a few revisions have now become necessary because of the new 
“low” Mesopotamian chronology). 

Most of the specimens listed under Types I-III are plaques which represent 
the common Late-Bronze, and therefore Canaanite, forms of the 15th-13th 
centuries. The earliest examples (Nos. 30-32, 38-39; cf. also the scarabs, Nos. 
106-8) date from the 17th and 16th centuries and the latest are survivals in 
the Iron Age. While the three classes can be distinguished by the position 
of the arms, headdress, etc., it seems improbable to the reviewer that they 
can be distinguished in function; in general discussion they must probably be 
classed together. Over half of the list (Nos. 1-150) is made up of these three 
classes. Type IV consists of only eight examples (mostly L.B.A.) which are 
provincial survivals of a type common earlier in Mesopotamia. Type V (figure 
holding a disk) is likewise small in number, but is a special class of the Iron 
Age, dating between 1000 and 600 B.C. Type VI is a small group, largely 
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dating from the first Iron Age (c. 1200-900), in which pregnancy or mother- 
hood is emphasized. Most of the examples are plaques and may be considered 
as a sub-class of Types I-III. Type VII (A) is the “pillar figurine”, a small 
figure in the round of a nude woman with exaggerated breasts, below which 
the body is stylized into a bell-shaped cylinder, serving as a convenient stand. 
This is the common type in Iron-Age Palestine. The earliest examples date 
from the 12th-11th centuries (No. 190 from Beth-shan is perhaps slightly 
earlier), but the form became most common after 1000 B.C. Types VII (B) 
and VIII are miscellaneous fragments and specimens which are difficult to 
classify elsewhere, though several of them might have been placed under VII 
(A). Judging both from date and from provenience, we may say that Types 
VI, VII (A), and perhaps V were used by Israelites as well as by Canaanites. 

The author’s conclusions regarding the origin of the Middle and Late 
Bronze Age plaques follow those of previous scholars, particularly of Albright 
(see Mélanges Dussaud I, 107-120). While certain details of artistic repre- 
sentation on many of the figures, especially the Hathor type of headdress, 
were derived from Egypt, the figures themselves were imitations of the 
“Ishtar’”’ plaques which were popular in Babylonia during the early second 
millennium. They first appear in Palestine c. 1700 B.C., though they did 
not become common until after the Hyksos period. In contrast to the Baby- 
lonian types, as Albright has pointed out (Arch. and Rel. of Isr., 75-6), the 
majority of the Late-Bronze examples in Palestine exhibit a much cruder 
exaggeration of sexual characteristics — a fact which certainly suggests a dif- 
ferentiation between Babylonian and Canaanite religion at this point. Begin- 
ning in the Hyksos period and continuing through the time of the New King- 
dom, Egypt seems to have been receptive to the importation of Canaanite 
deities, and a number of representations of Canaanite goddesses were made. 
These figures, too, are quite modest in comparison with the Canaanite plaques 
(though contrast the Qd§ reliefs!). 

The author’s conclusions are very judiciously stated. He shows quite clearly 
in his discussion of the Canaanite goddesses known through literature that 
the three main goddesses present a unity of characteristics. In the second 
millennium, however, Asherah was primarily the divine mother, the objecti- 
fication and source of motherhood. ‘Anat in the Ras Shamra literature and 
in Egypt was the consort of Baal (Hadad-Seth), and thus the goddess of love, 
the objectification of fecundity. In the first millennium she is practically un- 
known. ‘Ashtart appears almost as infrequently in the literature of the second 
millennium. In the first millennium she is by far the most popular of all the 
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goddesses. Both ‘Anat and ‘Ashtart were exceedingly warlike, and in Egyp- 
tian texts they are also known as “‘the two great goddesses who are pregnant 
but do not bear’; that is, they were the personification and source of perennial 
fertility. The principles of motherhood and fertility are so closely connected, 
however, that it is small wonder the function of the three goddesses became 
confused in the minds of the people. Pritchard is, on safe ground, therefore, 
when he’maintains that there is no real evidence as to what goddess or god- 
desses the plaques and figurines represent. He may well be right in his divi- 
sion of the latter into two general classes: those associated with motherhood 
(Types II, V, VI, VII A) and those emphasizing virginal characteristics (Types 
I, III). This might suggest that in the Late Bronze Age Types I and III rep- 
resent ‘Anat or ‘Ashtart and Type II Asherah. In the Iron Age, Types V, VI, 
and VII (A) might be either ‘Ashtart or Asherah. Albright has convincingly 
shown that Asherah was the chief goddess of Tyre in the fifteenth century, 
with the appellation Qudshu, “holiness” (Arch. and Rel. of Isr., 74-76 and 
196 n. 17). This would suggest that the nude goddess named Qd§ in Egyptian 
reliefs was also Asherah. As far as the Palestinian plaques are concerned, 
however, this is not conclusive evidence, unless the presence of the Hathor 
headdress could be used as proof. The latter argument, however, depends 
upon the identification of Hathor and Asherah in Egypt, which, though 
probable, is not certain. 

As regards the presence of Types V, VI, and VII (A) in Israelite homes, 
we can say that it was probably inevitable that Israelites should have bor- 
rowed the idea of objectifying motherhood and fertility by this means, though 
the reason for the use of the figures certainly lay more in the realm of magic 
than in theology. Its theological implications were clarified for the people 
by the prophets. Before we accept the over-simplified conclusion so popular 
in the past to the effect that the popular religion of Israel was identical with 


that of Canaan, we must also explain the equally important fact that the 


small metal images of Baal so common in Canaanite sites have not turned 
up so far in a single Israelite town. We should expect an occasional one to 
be found, but their absence thus far at least proves their rarity; and the reason 
can only be that the prohibition against honoring Yahweh by statues of him 
was so basic in Israelite conceptual life that it prevented the widespread use 
of any male idols whatever. 

It is to be hoped that Pritchard will continue his work at the point where 
this excellent study leaves off. There are still basic questions which remain 
to be answered. The meaning of the symbolism used on the plaques and fig- 
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urines (lily, serpent, headdress, disk, etc.) needs to be worked out. It is one 
thing to describe this symbolism, but it is far more important, however diffi- 
cult, to know what it means. The same can be said about the place and func- 
tion of the goddesses in Canaanite religion. Polytheists, as well as monotheists, 
have a theology, and it is time that we archaeologists begin to deal with it, 
and not cover our lack of interest in theology by a veneer of “scientific 
objectivity.” 


G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


The Loves and Wars of Baal and Anat and Other Poems from Ugarit. Trans- 
lated from the Ugaritic and edited with an introduction by Cyrus H. Gordon. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1943, pp. xviii+47, $1.50. 


Everybody familiar with Ugaritic texts knows only too well that easily 
understood passages alternate with rather enigmatic lines in this precious 
material. It goes without saying that the interpretation has to start with the 
former. It is with their help that the grammar of the language has to be estab- 
lished and its vocabulary built up. It is likewise from them that the leading 
thoughts of the texts and the general course of the events they narrate have to 
be reconstructed. When all this is accomplished, the rest of the material which 
did not yield to a satisfactory understanding at first must be tackled anew. 

C. H. Gordon, who previously gave us an Ugaritic Grammar (Analecta 
Orientalia 20, 1940), presents in the small book under review his rendering 
of the translatable parts of the Ugaritic epics.t A connecting text tries to 
lead the reader across the many gaps and to replace the missing context. 
Though he has not always succeeded in this endeavor, Gordon’s book will 
render good service in introducing beginners to the Ugaritic language and 
its literature. He also prepares a firm position from which those parts that 
remained untranslatable may be attacked. 


* Gordon avoids this term, no doubt because the Ugaritic poems have so 
frequently been claimed to. be librettos for dramatic performances. None of 
these claims has convinced me. There is nothing in the literary form of the 
poems that would justify such an assumption. I would classify SS (Gordon 
p. 3f., “The Birth of Dawn and Dusk’”’) and Nk (Gordon p. 27, “‘The Nuptials 
of Nikkal and the Moon’’) as hymns. With regard to the rest I see no reason 
for calling them anything but epics. The narrative passages form part of the 
original text and exhibit the same stylistic peculiarities as the dialogue pas- 
sages. The relative frequency of dialogue is also found in Akkadian and 
Sumerian epics. 
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The fact must not be forgotten, however, that in the nature of things all 
these translations cannot be but provisional. The future elucidation of the 
untranslated parts may or may not enforce a revision in the rendering of the 
other parts. Only the complete interpretation of a text can demonstrate that 
the tentative reconstruction of a given context was correct. The difficult pass- 
sages prove more frequently than not to be the crucial ones. This is particu- 
larly true of the Ba‘al cycle which, although parts of it were among the first 
published texts, is still less understood than the Danel and Krt stories. 

It would be useless to discuss here details of interpretation. In a field as 
new as Ugaritic nobody will expect full agreement. Suffice it to say that the 
author undoubtedly possesses the feel for this kind of literature which comes 
only with continuous and searching preoccupation with the original texts. 
Intuitive imagination guided by good philological judgment and tempered 
by common sense has led to results from which not unfrequently even the 
specialist can learn. 

The question as to the relationship between Ugaritic and Hebrew literatures 
is quite naturally foremost in every reader’s mind. The author deals with it 
briefly in his introduction. He finds in both literatures a ‘Canaanite common 
denominator” and implies, if I understand him correctly, that these common 
elements were inherited by both from their ancestors, together with their 
respective languages. This point of view was also advanced, though lesss 
clearly,? in the author’s Ugaritic Grammar. 

His arguments are unconvincing. The linguistic and the literary problems 
connected with the Ugaritic texts must be kept strictly apart. Even those 
who maintain that Ugaritic as a Canaanite dialect is closely akin to Hebrew 
— I do not belong to them (see Language 17, 127 ff.3) — should demand special 
proof for the assertion that Canaanite literary forms manifest themselves in 
Ugaritic literature on the one hand and in Hebrew literature on the other. 
Moreover, literary forms are not bound to linguistic border-lines. Whenever 
they spread, they tend to be accompanied by linguistic borrowings and loan 
translations, and thus create conditions which may suggest linguistic relation- 
ship. 

However this may be, it should be obvious that the problems involved 


2 Ugaritic Grammar, p. 88 ff. 

3 I would have answered Albright’s criticisms in BASOR No. 89, p. 8, n. 5 
long ago had he not promised a fuller treatment of the problem. As it stands, 
the note reaches its adverse conclusions by again taking for granted essential 
points that I had explicitly excluded because they have never been proved. 
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necessitate an investigation on the widest possible scale. It must not remain 
limited to the “biblical’’ field, but has to take into consideration all that is 
left of the epic literature of the Near East regardless of the language in which 
it happens to be preserved: Akkadian, Sumerian, Hittite, or Hurrian. 

The time for such an investigation has not yet arrived. But already a super- 
ficial examination of the material available today shows that almost every 
single element that Gordon claims as ‘‘Canaanite” has a wider range. The 
presence and extent of parallelism as a poetic form in Akkadian would deserve 
a special treatment; the further back we go in our tradition, the more marked 
parallelism becomes. How much of it can be traced back to Sumerian is an 
open question. With regard to specific expressions and certain stylistic phe- 
nomena labeled as ‘‘Canaanite’’ we can see more clearly already today. The 
“Rider on the Clouds” has Akkadian and Sumerian antecedents.4 Names 
given to tools and weapons are commonplace in Sumerian.’ The care to be 
given to “widows and orphans” is a motive which is not only encountered in 
the Code of Hammurapi but can be traced back to Gudea® and Uru-kagina.? 
“Oil and honey” as symbols of fertility can be shown to occur in Akkadian 
sources.’ The combination of rgm “speak” with tny “repeat” reflect the Sumer- 
ian sequence d uy, and KA...dah.9 Not even the sequence of two numerals, 
the second a unit higher than the first, often called specifically “Canaanite”, 
can be acknowledged as such.?° 

The stream of tradition, upon which we touch here, is much broader than 
such claims envisage. It minimizes and exaggerates at the same time the signi- 
ficance of the elements common to Ugaritic and Hebrew literature, if they 
are lightly attributed tc, and monopolized for, ‘‘Canaanite’”’ tradition. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 


4See K. Tallqvist, Akkadische Gétterepitheta, s. v. rakabu. 

5 One of numerous examples: Uru-kagina, olive A (see F. Thureau-Dangin, 
Die sumerischen und akkadischen Kénigsinschriften, p. 44 f.). 

6 L.c., 72 f., 138 f. 

7L.c., 52 f. 

8 As only one example see the text translated in M. Streck, Assurbanipal, 
II p. 268 (III 25). 

9 Falkenstein, ZA NF, 10, 12 ff. 

%” The late H. Ehelolf directed attention to the occurrence of so character- 
istic a sequence as 77 and 88 in an unpublished Hittite text (OLZ 1937, 518). 
The number device in Akkadian and Sumerian texts deserves special treat- 
ment. 
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Mis-sitré he-‘abar. Mehqarim be-miqra’ 4-be-histértyah ‘atiqah. (“From the 
Hidden Past. Studies in the Old Testament and in Ancient History”), by 
Samuel I. Feigin, New York, ‘‘Sefarim’”’, (5)703 (=1943), xiv, 450 pp. 

This book is a collection of twenty-six studies and reviews, twenty-one of 
which had previously been published in English, Hebrew, and Yiddish, and 
five hitherto unpublished articles. These are divided into two parts, the first 
part dealing with ‘Studies in the Old Testament,” and the second with the 
origins of ‘Hebrew and the Hebrews.” The titles of the articles (excepting 
those which had originally appeared in English in JAOS, JBL, and JQR) 
are as follows: The Creation of the Woman in the Old Testament; The Mean- 
ing of ’uSSarna@’ (Ezra 5:3); Solomon and Adonijah; The Removal of the 
Tabernacle from Kirjath-jearim to Jerusalem; Sennacherib’s Defeat in Judea; 
The Author of Qoheleth and his Time; The Reading (of the book) of Daniel 
Before the High Priest; The Names of the Hebrew Language; Hebrew and 
Ugaritic; Scientific Method and National Esteem; Hebrews — Prisoners?; 
Joseph the éartan of Pharaoh; The Origin of the Hebrews (review of Meek’s 
Hebrew Origins), The Time of the Exodus; Remnants of Case Endings; Abra- 
ham and the Origin of the Hebrews (review of Woolley’s Abraham); The 
Appearance of Ethical Consciousness (review of Breasted’s The Dawn of 
Conscience); and The Table of Nations (review of Reubeni’s Shém, Ham, 
wa- Yefet). 

In the first part of the book Dr. Feigin learnedly discusses fifteen selected 
Biblical topics and makes some acute and original suggestions. In the article 
on the defeat of Sennacherib in Judea, the author suggests that the statement 
in II Kings 19 35-36 probably read in the original 8 n#DM oO’nDe AND the & being 
an abbreviation of 2s, i.e., 185 men were killed in Sennacherib’s camp; a 
copyist mistook the § as an abbreviation of 998 and thus the impossible num- 
ber 185,000 crept into the text. In his article on the time of the Exodus, the 
author emends the statement in Ex 12 40 to read 73” MxD yam mw o'vd>" to 
mw mo) m2” ory39KN1 wy i.e., that the Israelites lived in Egypt instead of 430 
years only 143 years which in turn would place the exodus in 1379 B. C. and 
thus bridge the gap between the Biblical tradition and the archaeological 
facts. In the study dealing with the remnants of case-endings in the OT 
there are a number of excellent observations which should prove of great value 
in the elucidation of difficult passages. In consonance with his thesis that 
Ugaritic is old Hebrew (see below), Dr. Feigin rejects Goetze’s view and ac- 
cepts that of Albright, namely, that Ugaritic is a Canaanite (‘Hebrew’) 
dialect. 
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Though discussing problems of textual criticism, philology, and history, 
the accent of Feigin’s work is definitely on those articles in which he deals 
with Hebrew and the Hebrews. Here, the author presents a theory which 
is so radically at variance with our present knowledge of the ‘‘origins’”’ of the 
Hebrew language and the Hebrews, and the development of Israelitic religion, 
that a detailed criticism of his thesis is hardly called for. A mere summation 
of the conclusions reached by him will suffice. (1) The term Habir@ was a 
designation for a widely scattered group of tribes which constituted an ethno- 
graphic unit and of which the Hebrews were an organic part. (2) The Habird = 
Hebrews did not enter Palestine in the el-Amarna period, but had lived there 
since time immemorial, were in fact autochthonous there, and the two inva- 
sions under Moses and Joshua merely represented a later influx of kindred 
tribes. (3) The theory that Jacob spoke Aramaic and that the invading Israel- 
ites adopted Canaanite as their tongue is all wrong. The non-Habiru (non- 
Hebrew) population in Palestine and in Syria belonged to the Hamitic group 
and spoke a non-Semitic language. What scholars are wont to call the Canaan- 
ite glosses in the Amarna letters, the Canaanite dialects of Phoenicia, of 
Ugarit, and later of Moab, Ammon, and Edom, were in fact Hebrew dialects. 
The Habiru (Hebrews) in Palestine, the Habiru in Phoenicia, in Ugarit, and 
those mentioned in cuneiform sources spoke Hebrew. It was the non-Semitic 


Canaanites who took over Hebrew from the Habiru and not, as the prevailing 
theory would have it, vice versa. (4) The theory that the Israelites were ever 
receptive to Canaanite religious practices and beliefs, or that Moses was 


influenced by Egyptian monotheistic tendencies, has no scientific basis 
whatever. 

The articles includ’ 1 in the section “‘Hebrew and Hebrews” were originally 
written in Hebrew and Yiddish and appeared in semi-popular publications 
in this country and in Palestine. In studying them the reader will not escape 
the impression that they were written in reaction against the terrific impact 
of Nazi-German “‘scholarship.’’ The perversion of scientific truth in Hitlerian 
Germany, particularly in the fields of history and religion (see Albright’s note 
on Schmokel’s Altes Testament und heutiges Judentum in JBL 55 [1936] 324), 
has prompted the author to an over-zealous defense of the religion and culture 
of the ancient Hebrews. This is unfortunate. The reviewer would like to 
express the hope that in a second edition of his book Dr. Feigin will present 
a more sober view of the ‘“‘Hidden Past.” 


IsAAC MENDELSOHN 
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Studies in Jewish History and Booklore, by Alexander Marx. New York: The 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1944, pp. xiii+458. 


This is not the place for a full review of this important volume, which has 
little direct bearing on biblical research. But as a work of great learning, 
written by a scholar who has been a member of the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture for nearly thirty years, it should be briefly presented to our readers. 

As a tribute to Professor Marx on his sixtieth birthday in 1938, some of 
his colleagues arranged for the publication, in this volume, of 26 papers and 
monographs of his which had appeared in scattered journals. These papers 
are arranged in three groups: 1-12. Jewish history and literature; 13-18. Jew- 
ish bibliography and booklore; 19-26. Jewish scholars of the last century. 

A few gleanings of interest to Biblical students may be noted here. Jonathan 
ben Uzziel, according to Marx’ interpretation of Megillah 3a, wished to add 
a version of Daniel to his Targum of the Prophets, but was forced to desist 
(pp. 1 f.). Bibliographical information on early printed editions of the Hebrew 
Bible will be found on pp. 277-295; and on “Hebrew Type in non-Hebrew 
Books,’’ particularly early Hebrew grammars, on pp. 296-345. In one of his 
letters Zunz wrote, ‘The great Ewald, in his History of the Israelites, has 
copied my statements about the Chronicles...” (p. 352). And I. Friedlaender 
was right when he said that “ignorabimus” must remain the answer to many 
of the mooted problems of Biblical criticism (p. 407). 

The volume is a mine of information on a variety of topics, large and small; 
but the general reader will probably peruse with the greatest interest the 
admirable sketches of such outstanding scholars as Steinschneider, D. Hoff- 
mann, S. Schechter, I. Friedlaender, H. Malter, and Max L. Margolis. 


RosBert H. PFEIFFER 


A Century of Jewish Life, by Ismar Elbogen. Translated from the German 
by Moses Hadas; with an appreciation of the author by Alexander Marx. 
Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1944, pp. xliii+ 
814. $3.00. 


This volume is the crown of Dr. Elbogen’s scholarly work, having been com- 
pleted only a few days before his death on August 1, 1943. Shortly after his 
arrival in the United States in 1938, he eagerly accepted the invitation to 
prepare a supplementary volume to H. Graetz’ great History of the Jews 
(English transl., 6 vols., 1927), bringing the history up to date. Elbogen has 
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succeeded signally: he not only carries forward Graetz’ History (published 
originally in 1870 and closing with the events of 1848) by describing simply 
but accurately the vicissitudes of the Jews from 1848 to 1942; but, in dealing 
with the history of the Jews in Eastern Europe, Palestine and the rest of the 
Near East, and the United States, he has materially completed the work of 
Graetz, who was particularly interested in the Jews of Central and Western 
Europe. 

The last century, described by Elbogen, opened optimistically when liberal- 
ism provided for the Jews a new birth in freedom (1848-1880), but soon na- 
tionalism growing in intensity shattered that dream (1880-1914) and brought 
not only the Jews, but even Europe, to the brink of destruction (1914-1942). 
While the work as a whole is intensely interesting, I have been particularly 
absorbed by the dramatic pages devoted to the rise of Hitler and the triumph 
of the Nazi party in Germany, and to the struggles and achievements of the 
Zionists in Palestine. Here Elbogen really knows, through experience, whereof 
he speaks and, while his personal attitude is not left in doubt, he has not for- 
gotten that objective impartiality is a ‘must’ for the historian. No less fasci- 
nating is the history of the Jews in the United States, although less heroic 
and tragic. It can be safely predicted that this valuable volume will enjoy 
wide circulation and attentive reading. 


RosBert H. PFEIFFER 


Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, by Gershom G. Scholem. Jerusalem: 
Schocken Publishing House, 1941, pp. xv+440. 


This handsome volume, printed in Jerusalem, represents the Stroock Lec- 
tures at the Jewish Institute of Religion in New York City, delivered in 1938. 
I must apologize both for the fact that this notice appears belatedly and for 
the fact that I am writing it myself. I tried hard to find a scholar of eminence, 
versed in Jewish mysticism, to review it, but unhappily all I approached were 
already bespoken elsewhere. Having known Professor Scholem for many 
years and having very great admiration for the high quality of his scholar- 
ship, I shall wait no longer. In partial extenuation of my temerity I may 
plead that most of the volume lies entirely outside the biblical field and need 
not be reviewed here in detail. 

The importance of Scholem’s volume in the history of the subject can 
scarcely be exaggerated. It is true that much has been written on it in re- 
cent times, but nearly all the older literature of the nineteenth century is 
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characterized either by rationalistic aversion to mysticism or by fanciful 
playing with the obscure problem of sources. Scholem’s studies on the sub- 
ject (of which the book before us is both resumé and foretaste) are distin- 
guished from those of his precursors in the following respects: (1) in philo- 
logico-historical rather than philosophical approach (this marks a sharp 
di:;inction between his approach as compared with that of Martin Buber); 
(2) in comprehensiveness (the author covers all relevant periods with almost 
equal skill, from the Second Temple to the Eighteenth Century); (3) in com- 
petence (the author knows the Greek sources for Gnosticism as well as the 
Hebrew sources of the rabbinic period, and shows full linguistic and philological 
command of the published documents, as well as industry and success in dis- 
covering hitherto unknown documents); (4) in objectivity (he is perfectly 
willing to change his mind whenever new evidence or prolonged study makes 
it necessary, as in the complete reversal of his position between 1920 and 1940 
with regard to the origin and nature of the Zohar [cf. pp. 156, 189 f.]); (5) in 
balance (as best illustrated by the remarkable restraint shown in his discus- 
sion of the treacherous materials considered in the second lecture, a field 
which we frequently discussed in Jerusalem, and in which he has carried out 
extremely penetrating published and unpublished research); (6) in sympathy 
(which makes it possible for him to approach the history of the gabbélé@ and 
of Hasidism from the most critical ‘‘positivistic” point of view at the same 
time that he recognizes its tremendous value for Jewish life and spiritual 
health in the past — and in the future). 

For biblical schclars we recommend particularly the first two chapters, 
which deal with the nature of mysticism in general and Jewish mysticism 
in particular, as well as with the development of cabbalistic and mystical 
ideas during the first millennium A.D. Thanks to the superb documentation 
which is collected in nearly 80 closely printed pages at the end of the book, 
the student has at last easy access to the literature, controlled at every step 
by the sound judgment and critical restraint of the author. His admirable 
balance appears very favorably here; he reacts strongly against the excesses 
of Blau, Friedlander, and Odeberg, but with full recognition of the merits 
of their work and the underlying existence of a true Jewish gnosticism. The 
biblical scholar will find many instructive observations: for instance, the 
author stresses the profound difference (in spite of underlying psychological 
parallels) between the mediaeval unio mystica and Israelite prophetism, but 
at the same time correctly stresses the prophetic element in the later Jewish 
movements which he treats. I cannot restrain myself from quoting the last 
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sentence of his book, which is just as true of contemporary Christianity as of 
Judaism: ‘To speak of the mystical course which ... destiny may still have 
in store for us — and I for one believe that there is such a course — is the 
task of prophets, not of professors.” 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Blake’s Review of ‘“‘Hebrew Grammar: A New Approach,” by A. Sperber. 


In a recent issue of JBL (63 [1944] 195-9), Professor Frank R. Blake wrote 
a scathing review of Dr. Alexander Sperber’s New Approach to Hebrew 
Grammar, which also appeared in this JourNAL (62 [1943] 137-262). Of 
Blake's criticisms, the following result from a deep dislike of Dr. Sperber’s 
approach. 

1. A lengthy list of exceptions to a rule of Hebrew grammar is not sufficient 
(in Blake’s opinion) to overthrow that rule or principle. 

2. According to Blake, Dr. Sperber does not take into account the possibility 
of mistakes, mispointing, varying traditions, etc. 

3. Blake maintains that in formulating or rejecting grammatical generali- 
zations one must consider the weight of evidence from cognate languages, 
“linguistic science and comparative grammar.” 

4. Blake questions Sperber’s selection of Jacob ben Hayyim’s Masoretic i 
Bible of 1524-25 as the basis for his grammar, on the ground that this also 
is admittedly an eclectic text. 

5. “The results claimed are almost entirely negative.’’ Sperber strives 
principally to ‘overthrow well-established grammatical facts and_princi- 
ples. ...” 

6. Professor Blake ridicules Dr. Sperber’s belief that the daghesh was origi- 
nally a random dot with no grammatical significance, but does not attempt 
to argue against this view. 

The inadequacy of these criticisms is manifest. 

1. Exceptions to a grammatical rule must somehow be accounted for. This 
is especially true of the current editions of the Hebrew Bible, which are 
“doctored”’ in accordance with ‘established grammatical law.” Furthermore, 
a scribe (or printer!) is less likely to change the text in deviation from gram- 
matical law than vice versa. Thus, the exceptions listed by Sperber are, by 
and large, original readings, representing spoken Hebrew in Biblical times. 

2. For these same reasons, the so-called ‘‘mistakes”’ must also be explained. 
Besides, it is to be remembered that when a series of ‘‘mistakes” follows a 
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pattern or rule of its own, it becomes even more difficult to regard such ab- 
normal forms as genuine errors. 

3. Concerning the use of comparative grammar and cognate languages, it 
is the fundamental postulate of Sperber’s approach that Hebrew grammar 
should be based solely on the text of the Hebrew Bible. A comparative gram- 
mar can then be based upon this and upon similarly evolved grammars of 
the other Semitic languages, but never are we to base a Hebrew grammar on 
the grammatical facts and principles of another language. 

4. There is an underlying consideration that determines the best Bible 
text to be used for this purpose: all current editions of the Hebrew Bible are 
derived, more or less, from the edition of Jacob ben Hayyim, although they 
contain deviations from and corrections of that text. Of course, a pure text 
would be preferable; but for the present this is an unattained ideal. More- 
over, though ben Hayyim’s text is eclectic, his readings are based on manu- 
scripts, whereas the deviations of later editions are in most instances purely 
conjectural, lacking any corroboration from the manuscripts. 

5. The negative aspect of Dr. Sperber’s work must necessarily precede the 
constructive aspect. A hint of the results of the ‘‘New Approach” is contained 
in some of Dr. Sperber’s earlier works. In some of these it is suggested that 
the “exceptions” represent variant grammatical tendencies. These, in turn, 
resulted from dialectical differences, which arose in various locales and periods 
during the development of Biblical Hebrew. 

6. The most convincing proof of the random nature of the daghesh is to be 
found in an article on the subject by the reviewer, Dr. Frank R. Blake (JBL 
52 [1943] 89-107). After accepting many classes of daghesh (being unable to 
reduce its use to a small number of principles), he concludes: “In some few 
cases the point (apparently Daghesh) seems to be independent of the develop- 
ment here sketched.” 

Space permitting, it could be shown that the ad hominem remarks contained 
in the review are incorrect. 

In the light of the above analysis and in the interest of Biblical scholarship, 
a more careful and a more objective evaluation of Dr. Sperber’s work seems 
desirable. 


Amos EDELHEIT 
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